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Old People 
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and inspiration to many a reader. 
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Jeanne D’Arc, the Maid of France 
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The Digressions of V 
By ELIHU VEDDER 
A mine of good reading and artistic pleasure. It is one 
of the most entertaining of books, and is lavishly illustrated 
from hundreds of reproductions of Mr. Vedder’s paintings and 
sketches. (Ready November 5.) $6.00 net. Postage, 26 cents. 


Among Friends 
By SAMUEL H. CROTHERS 


The unusual view point is the charm of these sparkling 
essays on such topics as “The Hundred Worst Books,” “The 
Merry Devil of Education,” “In Praise of Politicians,” etc. 
(Ready November 5.) $125 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
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The Spirit of Democracy 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 
A searching and inspiring discussion of democracy. Dr. 
Abbott’s wide knowledge of economic conditions and vigor- 
ous tdealism have never been found more notable. 
(Ready November 12.) $1.50 net. Postage, 12 centa. 
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The Essence of Religion 
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Records of a Lifelong Friendship 
Edited by HORACE H. FURNESS 


This correspondence between Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
William Henry Furness forms a rare bit of biographical 
literature. The letters show the affectionate side of Emer- 
son’s temperament, while the variety of subject and the play 
of temperament on both sides make them delightful reading. 

Limited to 750 numbered copies. With tnpubliahed portraita 
and facsimiles. (Ready November 12.) $85.00 net. Postpaid. 


The Winter Queen 
By MARIE HAY 


Tae sad story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James 
I and VI, told in the form of a romance, the details of which 
are confirmed by authority and researches of the author. 
(Ready November 12.) Illustrated. $4.00 net. Postage, 20 centa. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Maxion Taceor. 


A book which treats of the increasing influence of women during the nine 
teenth century; their advent into industrial and commercial spheres; their 
admission to colleges and universities; their development along civic, philan 
thropic, domestic, and social lines; with a study of the educational machinery 
affecting women and suggestions for changes in academic training, hygienic 
education, social and domestic life, with special reference to the college period. 
266 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.37. 


PETRARCH’S LETTERS TO CLASSICAL AUTHORS. By Maio 


E. Cosenza. 


The reader who wishes to enjoy Petrarch for his own sake will find in 
Professor Cosenza’s translation much of the beauty of the original. The trans 
lation will be useful also to the student and the literary investigator. The 
author’s notes at the end of every letter are comprehensive and eminently 
readable, comprising a discussion of the merits of each letter, its arrangement 
and object, and a valuation of previous translations. The book gives a vivid 
picture of the intellectual world of the Renaissance, which will prove of interest 
to all lovers of literature. 224 pp., 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.09 


QUESTIONS ON SHAKESPEARE. A Plan of Study Intended to 


Develop the Student’s Personal Judgment on Shakespeare. By ALpert 
H. Toi_Man. 


“T have had time only to look hastily through them, but no haste can 
countervail the manifest and manifold proofs of your unsparing labor and 
thorough scholarship. It is fairly astonishing what a deal of information in 
all departments of Shakespearian study you have compiled, and set forth 
alluringly—no small consideration where young people are concerned—within 
so small a space.”—Dr. Horace Howard Furness, Editor of the New Variorum 
Shakespeare. 

Part I, Introduction. 220 pp., 16mo, cloth; postpaid 8&1c. 
Part II, First Histories, Poems, and Comedies. 364 pp., 16mo, cloth; post 


paid $1.09. 
SECTIONALISM IN VIRGINIA. By Cuartes H. Amoter. 


A strict regard for historical] accuracy marks the pages of Sectionalism in 
Virginia. Mr. Ambler has divided his material into three periods, the first 
beginning with Colonial times and ending with Bacon’s rebellion; the second 
including the emigration into the Piedmont, the Revolution, and the Constitu 
tional Convention of 1829-30; and the third beginning with the demand of the 
Trans-Alleghany section for a greater voice in the state government, which 
led to dismemberment just before the Civil War. 376 pp., 12mo, cloth; post 


paid $1.64. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGIC HISTORY WITH ESPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO NORTH AMERICA. A Series of Essays involving 
a Discussion of Geologic Correlation, Originally Presented before Section 
E of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Sym 
posium Organized by Baitey Wittts. Compilation Edited by Rottin D 
SALISBURY. 


The book formulates the principles of correlation as applied to the forma 
tions of the various geologic periods. The evolution of floras and faunas 
has been traced with especial attention to environment and correlation. As 
originally presented, the papers excited much interest and discussion. They 
embody the present state of knowledge and opinion concerning many of th 
fundamental problems of North American geology, and form an admirable 
supplement to earlier treatises and manuals. 316 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.66. 


MORPHOLOGY OF GYMNOSPERMS. By Joun M. Courter and 
Cuartes J. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Each of the seven great groups is here presented in detail, and a final 
chapter discusses the problem of phylogeny and points out the evolutionary 
tendencies. The extinct groups, notably the primitive “seed ferns,” are now 
included for the first time; and vascular anatomy is fully recognized as a 
morphological subject of first importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly 
and systematically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest possible 
clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large part original. 470 pp., 
462 illustrations, &8vo, cloth; postpaid $4.22. 
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The Psychology of 
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By Freperick G. HENKE 
The Meaning of Social 
Science. 


3y ALpion W. SMALL. 


Introduction to Religious 
Education. 


By Tueopore C. Soares 


Christian Ethics. 


By Geratp B. Smit 


The Psychology of Religion 


3y Grorce A. Cor 


Ethics of the Old Testament. 


By Hinckiey G. MITCHELL. 


Child Mind and Child 
Religion. 
3y Epwin D. Starpuck 

The Finality of the Christian 
Religion. Part Il. 
3y Georce B. Foster 
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of Israel. 
By Grorcia L. CHAMBERLIN 
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New Srientific Books 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GYNAECOLOGY 


W. BLAIR BELL, B.S., M.D., Assistant Gynecological Sur- 
geon, Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. With 7 Colored Plates 
and over 350 other illustrations. 8vo. $6.00 net. 

This book Is specially intended for the Student and Gen- 
eral Practitioner,and aims to present in practical and inter- 
esting form a complete and modern survey of the foundations 
gynecology is established. The illustrations, which 

very numerous, are nearly all original, and it is hoped 
y will be regarded by the profession as a specially attrac- 
feature of the book. 


GLAUCOMA. An Inquiry into the Physiology and 


Pathology of the Intro-Ocular Pressure 
THOMSON HENDERSON, M.D., Surgeon, Nottingham and 
Midland Eye Infirmary, Ophthalmic Surgeon, Midland In- 
titute for the Blind. Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00 net. 
rhe aim of the present work bring forward suffi- 
clent cumulative evidence to establish the circulatory nature 

the intro-ocular pressure, and thus to correlate the condi- 
in the eye with those already proved by Leonard Hill as 
existing in the brain. The task, at the outset a difficult one, 
made still mor by the fact that such a conception of 
intro-ocular pressure is totally opposed to current views, 
thereby making the fleld to be covered so extensive that there 
is considerable danger of obscuring, in a wearisome infinity 
of details, the undorlying and all important physiological prin- 


ciples 
HEREDITARY CHARACTERS AND THEIR 
MODES OF TRANSMISSION 


CHARLES EDWARD WALKER, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., 
of Research in the Glasgow Cancer Hospital 
$2.40 net. 

In this volume the 
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author has endeavored to apply re- 
cent discoveries as well as experimental work upon cells to 
some problems in heredity. It is believed that he has arrived 
at a satisfactory harmonizing of the results of the Mendelian 
experiments with the observations of the Biometricians. 
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THE FIRST DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life of 
a Prig,” etc. With Paotogravure Portrait and other II- 
lustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


Selected and Edited by MRS. GODFREY LOCKER LAMP- 
SON. With a Preface by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 6 
Illustrations. 870. $2.50 net. 

CONTENTS — Preface—lIntroductory Note—Letter, 
to Sir Jobn Rodes, 1693—Letter, William Penn to Sir John _ Rodes, 
1694—Letter, William Penn to John Gratton, 1695—Letter, William 
Penn to Sir John Res, 1697—Letter, William Penn to John Gratten, 
1699-—Letters of Laly Rodes to her Son, 1690-1713—Letters of Henry 
Gouldney, 1690-1725—Letters of John Tomkins, 1604-1703—Letters 
of Silvanus Bevan, 1719-1742. 


A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A YOUNG CONFEDERATE, WITH AN ORATION 

ON THE MOTIVES AND AIMS OF THE SOLDIERS OF THE SOUTH 
RANDOLPH H McKI™M, late ist Lieutenant and A. D.C., 
3rd Brigade, Johnston’s Division, Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 2.00 net; by mail, $2.18. 
Dr. McKim was first a private in ‘“‘Stonewall’’ Jackson's army, 
then a staff-officer under Robert E. Lee, and finally a chaplain in 
General Fitzhugh Lee's cavalry brigade. His narrative begins at the 
outbreak of the war, and ends at Appomattox. It might be charac- 
terized as a series of pen and ink sketches designed to illustrate the 
life of the Confederate Selkdier, on the march, by camp-fire, and on 
field of battle. It has the personal touch throughout—having been 
prepared by the ald of the author’s diaries, containing incidents and 
opinions jotted down on the roadside or in the company mess, or in the 
quiescent intervals of battle. 


THE DIARY OF A MODERNIST 


WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Autaor of “The Church and 
Modern Men,” “An Agnostic’s Progress,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
$1.40 net. 

It is full of variety. yet bas the unity due to one purpose strongly 
held and clearly con ‘eived A rare sincerity and a fine power of 
expression characterize the book. If there are any leaders in the great 
movement to which the author is more indebted than he is to the move- 
ment itself, they are the late Father George Tyrrell (to whom the book 
is dedicated), and Baron Friedrick von Hiigel. 
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W. D. WATTLES’ fascinating tale 
Hell-fire Harrison 


in the times of George III 
Brilliant, stirring, in- 
\ tale reminding one not a little 
charming “Monsieur Beaucaire.” With many illustra- 
ind decorations in color by Frank T. Merrill. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 


A story of “Merrie England” 


the days of the “Hell-fire Clubs.” 


iwely dramatic, thrilling 


PROF, WILL 8. MONROE’S account of 
v 


Bohemia and the Cechs 


The geography, history, institutions and cities of 
Austrian kingdom, together with accounts of Moravia and 


people 

the 

Silesia 

book we know relative to the people of 
Mr. Monroe's style is picturesque, his 
The Literary Digeat. 

Profuscly illustrated, cloth, bored, $3.00 


This ia the best 


northwestern Austria, 


Information coplous" 


NEVIN O, WINTER’S new book on 


Braziland Her People of Today 


“A welcome contribution to our knowledge of South Amer- 
ican countries. There is a timely quality in the work and the 
spice of personal observaticn enters in everywnhere.”—Boston 
Herald tttractively (luatrated, cloth, bowed, $3.00 


NATHAN GALLIZIER’S 


new Italian romance 


The Court of Lucifer 


A brilliant historical romance woven around the famous 
and notorious Borgia family and completing Mr. Gallizier’s 
Italian trilogy of which “Castel del Monte” and “The Sorceress 
of Rome” nave already been published. With four illustra- 
tions in full color by the Kinneys. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


FORBES LINDSAY’S timely volume 


Panama and the Canal Today 


A volume of intense interest and of real moment to the 
American public. An unbiased, unprejudiced story of the coun- 
try Panama and the vast undertaking in which every Ameri- 
can is so interested. Profusely illustrated, cloth, bored, $3.00 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN’S new work 


“The Whistler Book” 


A monograph of the life and position in art of James Mc- 
Neil Whistler. Tae first comprehensive and authoritative book 
issued at a moderate price which adequately covers the work 
of the greatest painter of modern times. 


With fifty-seven reproductions in duogravures of Whistler's 
moat important works. Bowed, $2.50. 
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That Roosevelt is “for Taft's renom- 
ination,” and is acting on the belief 
that he “would do Taft more good by 
not praising him too much now and 
postponing this until later,” is a bit of 
information that is presented to the pub- 
lic by the Washington Star, upon the 
authority, apparently, of one of the Col- 
onel’s most intimate friends. That Mr. 
Roosevelt is conscientiously carrying 
out the profound policy of helping Taft 
by “not praising him too much” is not 
to be denied; and the task of “postpon- 
ing this until later’ is evidently not 
straining his power of self-control to 
the breaking point. However, there are 
doubtless some—and Mr. Taft may be 
among them—who think that the Col- 
onel carries the thing a little too far: 


Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? 





Figures won’t lie, even for political 
platforms. The New York Republican 
tariff plank, which Mr. Roosevelt did 
not write, and which the Outlook says 
that he could not have beaten even if 
he had fought it (was that the reason 
he didn’t fight it?), declares that the 
Payne-Aldrich bill has “turned a na- 
tional deficit into a surplus.” In that 
case, somebody with a big or a little 
stick ought to get after the Secretary of 
the Treasury to ask him what has be- 
come of the money, for in the official 
statements he reports a deficit steadily 
increasing. To date in this fiscal year 
the shortage is about $25,000,000, this 
month’s excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts being thus far fully $4,000,000, or 
just about what it was in October of 
1908, before the Payne-Aldrich bill was 
heard of. The political figurers, we 
know, deduct the outlay on the Panama 
Canal from the ordinary expenditures. 
But even so, it has to be paid out of cur- 
rent receipts, and does not help the 
bookkeeping. And, besides, the outgo on 
that score has been less than $12,000,000 
for the fiscal year, so that, even with 
that sum taken out, the deficit would be 
about $13,000,000. It is a sad thing that 
the party platform should thus be in 


conflict with the official figures, but 
there can be no doubt which is wrong. 


What is there in a political campaign 
which leads lawyers to tell tales out of 
school and generally conduct themselves 
in a way which ordinarily would be 
called unprofessional? Just at present 
this State is echoing with charges and 
taunts addressed by lawyers of one party 
to lawyers of the other. And these ac- 
cusations, be it noted, are not political, 
but relate to professional ethics. The 
sort of stories which the rival counsel in 
an important case meet at night to chaff 
each other about, or are made the sub- 
ject of good-natured gossip at the club 
or in a law library, we are now hearing 
in political addresses. It seems to be 
thought that this professional back- 
biting can be elevated into a great pub- 
lic issue. But nothing can be more in- 
effective than such attacks and recrim- 
inations as are now wildly flying be- 
tween lawyers in opposite political 
camps. “You used the knowledge gained 
as district attorney in order to make a 
lot of money as special counsel.” “Noth 
ing of the kind, but what about yourself 
taking a big fee from the Sugar Trust 
and then losing your case?” “Your firm 
was retained by the very banker whom 
you first took money from and then 
prosecuted criminally.” All this can 
only be compared to small boys making 
faces at each other. It cannot make or 
change a single vote for any candidate 
The only ones hurt by it are the lawyers 
who stoop to it. Some one of them ought 
to sue out an injunction on the whole 
process. The writ might be asked for 
on the ground that irreparable damage 
will be done, not only to the personal 
dignity of the disputants, but to their en 
tire profession, unless it is issued. 


In President Taft's visit to Ellis Isl- 
and there was much to touch the imag 
ination and to awaken emotions both 
humane and patriotic. Any sych ineti- 
dent is sure to stimulate, both in the 
mind of the President himself and in 
that of the public, a fuller realization 
of what this great tide of immigration 
means both to millions of human beings 
aspiring to better conditions of life and 
to our own country as a whole. And 
there is one specific matter connected 
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with our immigration system in regard 
to which there is reason to hope that 
the President's visit may prove to have 
a definite and beneficial result. From 
time to time, public attention is drawn 
to some case of peculiar hardship in the 
way of the actual or threatened separa- 
tion of a child from its parents or a 
wife from her husband, owing to the 
application of hard-and-fast rules of ex- 
clusion. There should be a regular pro- 
vision for the prevention of any such 
cruel result of general regulations. The 
regulations themselves may be entirely 
necessary, but the country’s interests 
do not in the least require any stich vio 
lation of the first principles of human- 
ity as is involved in the cases we refer 
to. President Taft has interested him- 
self in the question, and it is stated 
that a method for preventing their oc 
currence in the future is being devised. 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock may 
well pride himself upon his administra 
tive achievement in cutting down the 
postal deficit from $17,600,000 to $6,100,- 
000, without, he states, any impairment 
ot the efficiency of the service. This 
vas done despite the opening of 1,500 
1ew post offices and the estabiishment 
of 515 new rural delivery routes, the 
employment of several thousand addi- 
tional clerks and carriers, and heavy in- 
creases in wages. The secret is that Mr 
Hitchcock has been eliminating waste; 
and his success gives rise to the hope 
tiat another year may even see the de 
partment paying its way. At any rate 
Mr. Hitchcock has earned the name of 
being the hardest working Cabinet offi- 
cialin Washington and of being genuine 
lv devoted to his administrative tasks 
Certainly, the opportunity in his depart 
ment to make a record is of the best 
Besides the proposed inclusion of the 
fourth-class postmasters within the civil! 
service rules agreed to by Mr. Taft ther: 
are doubtless other similar reforms 
v hich would make for better financial re- 
turns. Then Mr. Hitchcock has had 
the courage to assail the abuse of Con 
gressional franking, and has demanded 
that at least a special stamp be used by 
tlLose who have the franking privilege 
Who knows but he may compel Congress 
to decide the question of a parcels post 
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on its merits and without deference to 
the existing express companies? 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has issued an order, which Is 
regarded as the most drastic ever put 
out by that body, forbidding active par- 
political affairs by Gov- 
ernment employees. In New York the 
Prevent Corrupt Prac- 


ticipation in 


Association to 


tices at Elections has issued an open 
letter addressed to chairmen, treasurers, 
members, and agents of political com- 
mittees, and to candidates for election, 
reminding them of the provisions of the 
Corrupt and warning 


them of the necessity of carefully read- 


Practices act, 
ing the law and noting its requirements. 
Especially, it calls their attention to the 
fact that, in pursuance of the efforts of 
the Association, an amendment to that 
act was passed by the recent Legislature 
striking out the five-dollar limitation, so 
that every payment, large or small, to 
a worker, watcher, or messenger must 
be accounted for in the statement to be 
filed by committees and candidates. We 
are making progress toward a condition 
in which the safeguarding of elections 
against the corrupt use of money will be 


effective and thorough. 


john K. Tener, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, after being called for 
the last twelve days a swindler and an 
associate of swindlers, has finally mus- 
tered up courage enough to swear out a 
warrant for the arrest, on the charge of 
criminal libel, of the editor of the Phila- 
American, E. A. Van Val- 
Van Valkenburgh 


delphia North 
This Mr. 
Hie go 
court Monday, but Tener, being on 
the stump, asked that the hearing might 
The candidate has is- 


kenburgh 


welcomes was ready to into 


be set for Friday 


sued another long but inconclusive re- 


joinder to the attacks upon him, and 


offers back to any person who 


went inte the Utilities Company because 


to pay 


he was president, the amount of his in 


tment. Tener also asserts that “cer 
tain interests are striving to induce some 
to be the tool to issue for political 
All of 


lends color to the Harrisburg rumor 


one 
effect a warrant for my arrest.” 
tlh is ’ 
that Tener will find it necessary to with- 
He ought to be compelled to with 
Whether 
have or have not been beyond criticism, 
he 


associate of men of bad reputation, swin- 
>. 


draw 


draw his personal actions 


has been shown to be the business 
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diers, and ex-convicts, and as such he. 


is either too consclenceless or too inno- 
cent to be Governor of Pennsylvania. 


From reports that are now coming from | 
Pennsylvania, it should appear that the 


voters have about made up their minds 
to this effect. 





Among the eleven names which have 
just been added to the Hall of Fame 
the one which is likely to excite the 
most comment is that of Edgar Allan 
Poe. Some may still question his right 
to the honored place; but the great ma- 
jority of thinking people will, we be- 
lieve, sigh with relief that he has at 
length received his due. The fact is 
that only recently has discussion con- 
cerning Poe straightened itself into a 
clear issue. Estimates of his writings 
have been clouded by the thought of his 
strange life; and a desire to look char- 
itably at irregularities of conduct has 
been checked by the haunting morbid- 
ity of his works. Fortunately, the cele- 
bration of the centenary of his birth did 
much to clear the air, when it was dis- 
covered that, strange though his man- 
ner of existence was, the very uncertain- 
ty of our knowledge of it has served to 
magnify faults; and, in the second place, 
that Poe’s work had suffered undue cen- 
sure largely because it did not fall in 
readily with the trend of other Ameri- 
can literature. He was un-American, it 
is true, but within his narrow range 
he was preéminent. 


The dedication and opening in New 
York of the new “meeting-house” of the 
Society for Ethical Culture torm an 
event of civic importance not to be over- 
looked. It is not merely that a society 
devoted to ethical ideals and held to- 
gether without a ritual, or an claborate 
religious creed or an altar, finds itself, 
after nearly thirty-three years of ex- 
istence, able to erect a home for itself. 
That it could done, had it so 
chosen, years ago; as Dr. Felix Adler, 
its founder and head, stated at the dedl- 
cation, funds for a temple of ethics were 
shortly after the Soclety was 
founded. It chose instead to spend of 
its means for other things than bricks 
and mortar, until it should have demon- 
strated that its teachings did fulfil the 
spiritual needs of its members, and that 
it was really to be a part of the higher 
life of the city. That was easily 
demonstrable; long ago the Society 


have 


offered 


proved that it had other reasons for ex- 
istence than the example and the elo- 
quence of its founder. For his teach- 
ings have spread through the country, 
not with the amazing speed and rapid 
accumulation of wealth that marked the 
development of Mary Baker Eddy’s 
private religious enterprise, but with 
that soberer, surer growth inevitable 
'when the appeal is to reason rather than 
to emotion or passion. 





The Ethical Society was early aware 
of its duty and responsibility to the city 


‘of New York, and in its school, which 


adjoins the building dedicated on Mon- 
day, it has given not only an example 
of a true democracy among its children 
—those of the rich and the very poor 
of all races sit side by side—but has 
‘earried moral teaching to an extent lit- 
tle dreamed of hitherto. It has brought 
to its service a rare corps of men and 
women who are dedicating their lives 
to an educational undertaking, no long- 
er an experiment, the value of which 
cannot readily be over-estimated. It 
was only natural, therefore, that 
when the new meeting-house was plan- 
ned, the directors of the Society should 
have thought of it from two points of 
view: as a tabernacle for their Sunday 
services, and as a civic centre. Hence 
it is that at the formal exercises of the 
meeting-house (an admirable name, ad- 
mirably applied) there was a_repre- 
sentative of the Mayor to help dedicate 
the structure to its civic purposes. It 
is to be, in brief, an up-town Cooper 
Union, a gathering-place, at slight cost, 
for groups of all kinds, a temple of the 
people. Men and women of all races are 
to be welcome here without question, 
we take it, save as to their honesty of 
purpose and devotion to the public wel- 
fare, with due regard to the primary 
character of the hall. Who would dare 
say how many a good cause will origi- 
nate within its walls; what future Lin- 
coln will there deliver his message from 
the West to the East as “Father Abra- 
ham” did in Cooper Union? 





“Theatre evenings” are announced 
for Chicago business girls—they object 
to being known as “working girls”— 
by which several hundred of them in 
“association will have the chance of see- 
ing a play once a month from a good 
‘seat at a cost of from one-half to three- 


‘fourths of the regular rate. Arrange- 
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ments have been made with three of the 
city’s playhouses for reserving seats for 
the first Tuesday evening of each 
month. While, in the present state of 
the stage, such an opportunity is not 
so valuable as might be desired, it cer- 
tainly points in the right direction. The 
worst sufferers from high prices are, of 
course, those who have neither poverty 
nor riches, and for whom it is difficult 
in consequence to do anything. That 
the difficulty can, however, be greatly 
lessened by a tithe of the attention that 
is given to the less intelligent and 
self-sustaining, creates a social respon- 
sibility that we are surely going to 
hear more and more about, and not least 
in connection with cultural opportuni- 
ties. The cost of living cannot always 
absorb attention that should go to the 
cost of life, nor the trials of professed 
poverty obscure the hardships of those 
who are concealing poverty. 





The importance of laughter can hard- 
ly be overrated, but we confess to a lack 
o* the inclination as we read the Chi- 
cago Evening Post's announcement of 
its “big broadside of sure-fire laugh- 
bringers every evening.” Is real fun 
impossible apart from situations that 
produce only guffaws or disgust, depend- 
ing on the kind of spectator? Is there 
no humor in incidents of the ordinarily 
refined home? But the real demoraliza- 
tion in such “wit” is that it is intended 
for the impressionable minds of chil- 
dren—we assume that they may be so 
called stitl. That at, which one laughs 
is part of his culture. And even the 
poor argument of realism cannot be 
made for these mere burlesquings of 
life. If we seem to be taking such hu- 
mor seriously, it is because it cannot be 
taken any other way. It is not amus- 
ing, but only one more labored attempt 
to create a laugh. When will arise a 
picture-maker whose reward will be a 
smile? And, finally, we cannot help 
wondering whether the “broadside” is 
the first significant result of the Chl- 
cago paper’s reduction in price. We 
hope not. 

Great political events seem to be pre- 
paring in England. Parliament is not 
in session, but the conference between 
Liberal and Conservative leaders has re- 
sumed its sittings, and the air is filled 
with rumors of mighty changes impend- 
ing. It is quite clear that the confer- 
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ence committee has got beyond the mere 
question of the veto power of the House 
of Lords. Upon that matter alone it 
might not be possible to reach an agree- 
ment; yet if it were reckoned with as 
part of a larger scheme, the parties 
might come to an understanding. And 
the broad intimation is given that this 
more comprehensive pian has taken the 
form of a vast project for devolution of 
power—that is, for a system of home 
rule, not only for Ireland, but for Scot- 
end and Wales as well—together with 
the possibility of an Imperial Fvderation 
in which the self-governing colonies may 


be represented. 


That all this is not mere gossip many 
significant occurrences show. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for example, had 
been announced to make an address be- 
fore the Welsh Liberal Conference on 
“Federal Home Rule for Wales.” But 
that engagement was suddenly cancelled 
The inference was at once drawn, and 
it seems unavoidable, that the committee 
of conference desired to handle the 
question on which Mr. Lloyd George 
was to speak, without being embarrassed 
by what he might say in advance. Pre- 
dictions as to what the conference will 
recommend are numerous. One is that 
a Royal Commission to leok into the 
whole matter will be urged: but that 
would surely revive Salisbury’s sarcasm 
about getting rid of difficult questions 
by referring them to Royal Commis- 
sions. Whatever the final official an- 
nouncement of the findings of the confer- 
ence, its tenor and reception will show 
whether there is to be a pause and a 
truce for constructive legislation, or a 
renewal of English party warfare more 
bitter than before. 

A curious politico-financial scandal is 
looming up in Berlin. The Tempelhof 
Field, a well-known military parade- 
ground on the outskirts of the Prussian 
capital, has been sold by the Prussian 
War Department to the adjoining 
suburb of Tempelhof, in the face of the 


earnest protest of the city of Berlin, , 


which offered to pay the same price, and 
wishes to preserve a great part of the 
field as a park. Real estate speculation 
and financial interests are suspected to 
be at the bottom of the matter, and it is 
stated that the press of the whole coun- 
try is condemning the action of the War 
Department, and that the Prussian Min 
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ister of War may lose his official heaa 
as a consequence of the affair. Dishon- 
esty or crookedness in public office is 
so rare in Germany that a scandal of 
this kind has a peculiar interest, apart 
from the particular matter involved. It 
will be extremely interesting to learn 
whether the thing is simply 1 case of 
vulgar every-day graft or is to be ex- 
plained in other ways. The curious sug- 
gestion is made that the War Depart 
ment was influenced, in refusing to deal 
with the Berlin City Council, by the 
fact that that body is controlled by the 
Radicals and Social Democrats, “to 
whom the existing order felt it could 
not afford to make anything savoring 
of concessions.” A truly Junker-like 
idea of political wisdom; cut off the peo- 
ple’s breathing space, and thus ‘teach 
the Radicals and Social Democrats their 


place! 


Reports that the European Powers 
are now planning to recognize simul 
taneously the republic in Portugal 
speak well for the impression of sta 
bility made by the new régime. Itis a 
case where foreign government's are un- 
der no obligation to act with haste, yet 
neither should they delay so unduly as 
to warrant a suspicion of unfriendli- 
ness. The republican government at 
Lisbon is certainly de facto now, and 
whatever diplomatic business has to be 
transacted there is done with it. Formal 
recognition should soon follow, and in 
it we make no doubt that the United 
States will heartily join. Portugal un- 
der a republic must still be regarded as 
an experiment, but the Portuguese peo- 
ple are entitled to try it out under the 
most favorable conditions, and in them 
we must include official recognition of 
the new order by other nations. Events 
across the Spanish frontier are still 
carefully watched to see if the republi- 
can upheaval in Portugal will have an 
echo in Catalonia. Thus far there has 
been no outbreak except one of talk, 
but there are many who think that the 
two countries will in the end have com- 
mon institutions. This is an old idea. 
So long ago as 1820 Robert Southey 
wrote of the then revolution in Vortu- 
gal, that his uncle thought it would 
“end in annexing that country to 
Spain.” Southey himself added: “This, 
I think, can only be accomplished by 
the further revolution of abolishing 
monarchy in both countries.” 


— 


ee end ee 
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REPELLING INTELLIGENT VOTERS. 

One of the remarkable features of this 
year’s elections is the open desertion of 
their party by Republicans. It is not 
New York city. The Tri- 
up the 
that 
life-long Republicans are nearly 


confined to 


bune’s correspondence from 


State is frank enough to admit 
some 
everywhere to be found who will vote 
for Dix. Nor is the thing to be seen in 
In Massachusetts and 


Ohio the 


this State alone. 


Connecticut and same phe- 


nomenon is encountered. It is most 
There the nom- 
Wilson by the 


Democrats, with his brilliant campaign- 


notable in New Jersey. 
ination of Woodrow 
ing, has confessedly detached thousands 
of Republican votes. 

What is most striking about the mat- 
ter is that these temporarily alienated 
represent that 


been the 


peculiarly 
intelligence for which it 
of their 


They are professional men, col- 


Republicans 
has 


boast party preéminently to 


stand 


lege men, leaders in their community. 


Mr rather boldly plagiar- 


this, 


Roosevelt 


izing Mr. Bryan in too—declares 


that no business man opposes him un- 


less from a desire to do crooked busi- 


But the facts are notoriously oth- 


ness 


erwise A multitude of steady-going, 


conservative merchants and bankers 


and manufacturers, who are of the pre- 
the 


Republican party 


its 


cise kind which 


has been proudest to point to in 


membership, are this year going either 


not to vote or to support the Democratic 


ticket. Not since 1884 has anything like 


it been seen. The defection in his par- 


ity caused by Blaine may have included 
more men feeling intensely on the moral 


issue involved than are forsaking the 


Republicans to-day, but all appearances 


indicate that the numbers of those now 


turning their back on their party are 


far greater. The whole is certainly a 


political occurrence of first-class impor- 
tance 
The question is, how are the Republi- 


can managers proposing to meet this? 


In New Jersey there is no secret about 


thelr plans. They admit that a perfect 
avalanche of Intelligent Republican and 
independent votes will be cast for Wil- 
on, but they significantly say that there 


are ways of making up the desertion. 


The meaning is plain. Senator John 


Kean, whe is fighting for reélection, and 
the Republican organization ean readily 
put their hands upon a large campaign 
purpose is scareely con 


fund. Their 
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cealed to work upon approachable or 


venal Democrats. Nothing else can 


|really be meant by their confident as. 


sertion that “there will be many Demo- 
cratic votes for Lewis.” To make good 
the intelligent 
Democrats of the baser sort will be en- 
listed. We do not know that sach a 
scheme will be attempted in other 
States, though in them, also, the Repub- 
lican light of the driv- 


loss of 


orators make 
ing away of men known for intellectual 
ability and high character. President 
Stryker of Hamilton College announces 
that he will vote for Dix as a protest 
against Rooseveltism, whereupon Mr. 
Roosevelt sneers at the opposition of 
“the worthy Stryker.” The same ora- 
tor’s readiness to break with eminent 
men appeared in his speech of last Sat- 
urday, wherein he attacked Judge Bald- 
win of Connecticut, the Democratic can- 
Now, Judge Bald- 
respects the leading 
We are informed that 


didate for Governor. 
win is in some 
American jurist. 
no American lawyer’s work is better 
known abroad or his name held there 
And it is a startling 
thing that the man who aspires to lead 
the should be 


willing to utter hasty words against one 


in higher honor. 


“party of intelligence” 
of his country’s intellectual ornaments, 
while at the same time snapping his fin- 
gers at, or grossly abusing, the college 
the lawyers, the men of the pro- 


the 


men, 


fessions, sober representatives of 
our best citizenship, whom his course is 
repelling from the Republican party. 
Quite apart from the moral and pa- 
triotic aspects of the matter, a huge 
party blunder would be involved in this 
attitude, if persisted in. What we mean 
the 


hope to make shouting take the place of 


is that Republican party cannot 
ideas, cannot replace brains with appe- 


tites, cannot light-heartedly speed the 
departure of thinking and conscientious 
the that their 


places will be more than occupied by 


members in confidence 


those who have neither thoughts nor 


convictions, It is a general rule, illus- 
trated again and again in the political 
history of England and of this coun- 
that 


the 


the conservative party—and 
has been 


try, 
Republican 
is not able to make up by 


such party 


for years 
enlargement at the bottom for losses at 
All of Disraell’s cultivation of 
the “Young England” idea, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill's hot advocacy of a 


came to as little as 


the top. 


“Tory Democracy,” 


Republicans, | 
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the attempt in the United States to bal- 
ance conscientious Republicans by 
“Blaine Irishmen.” The radical party, 
with an immense hold upon the common 
people, can manage to live on and show 
wonderful recuperative power even if, 
for a time, its leadership becomes con- 
temptible and its propesals alarming. 
So we have seen the English Liberals 
keep up their organization and their 
spirit during long years of adversity 
and of exile, and return triumphant to 
power. So we have seen what is really 
the political marvel of the Democratic 
party retaining its hold upon millions 
of workingmen through a long period of 
disaster due to bad leadership and mis- 
taken policies, and swift to seize the op- 
portunity to reinstate itself. But this 
is not possible for a party such as the 
Republican has been. It is bound to 
strive to retain the respect of its best, 
or it will fall into defeat and decay. A 
party that makes especial appeal to the 
intellect cannot flout intellectual men 
except on pain of death. It may suc- 


ceed for a time; it may survive under 
the old name though with the old spirit 
gone out of it; but the soul will be fled, 
and men will walk backward with avert- 
ed gaze, as in the presence of great 


hopes brought low. 


THE SQUARE DEAL. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s chief contribution to 
the New York campaign thus far has 
been his accusation, in a speech several 
days ago, that Mr. Dix, while professing 
opposition to monopolies and Trusts, was 
himself connected with a monopolistic 
Trust of the most odious kind, the Conti- 
nental Wall Paper Company. To place 
the brand upon him effectually, he incor- 
porated in his speech the words in 
which Judge Lurton, then a member of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, expressed 
his condemnation of the character and 
objects of that company, as a device 
for suppressing competition. Nobody has 
come forward to defend the Continental 
Wall Paper Company, but in reply to a 
series of questions put to him by a law- 
yer on the Republican side, Mr. Dix pub- 
lished on Sunday morning a very clear 
and concise statement to the effect that 
he had had no connection with the Con- 
tinental Company, nor any knowledge 
of its doings. 

Nevertheless, in these things there 
may be something beneath the surface; 
a denial may be true in the letter, but 
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false in the spirit. 
have been perfectly proper for Mr. 
Roosevelt to go deeper into the case if 


It would, therefore, 


he thought fit; to set competent persons 
to work sifting it to the bottom, and 
after this had been done, if the results 
justified it, to repeat his accusation, ac- 
companied with damning proof. But 
what did he actually do? He immediate- 
ly reiterated the charge. “The state- 
ment of Mr. Dix is completely mislead- 
ing,” he declared; “either he knows no- 
thing about what the company of which 
he is a director has been doing, or he is 
not frank in his answer.” Mr. Dix had 
said in his statement, “I became a stock- 
holder and a director of the Standard 
Wall Paper Company on June 17, 1907,” 
and “I know nothing whatever about 
the Continental Wall Paper Company”; 
but this does not satisfy Mr. Roosevelt, 
in spite of the fact that the suit decided 
by Judge Lurton referred to transac- 
tions that took place in 1898 or 1899, 
and that the decision itself was ren- 
dered in 1905. The suit, says Mr. Roose- 
velt, “was prosecuted through by the 
Trust to the final decision by the Su- 
preme Court in 1909, over a year and a 
half after Mr. Dix became a director of 
the Standard.” And he goes on to use 
very contemptuous language about a 
man who “could for eighteen months be 
so wholly ignorant of what his partners 
were doing in his own private business.” 

Had Mr. Roosevelt not been so addict- 
ed to the custom of putting down all 
men as liars whom it was convenient 
for him to dispose of in that simple 
way, he would have waited till he knew 
something about the matter before de- 
claring that Mr. Dix’s first brief state- 
ment had been a cover for falsehood. 
Mr. Dix’s full and detailed answer to the 
second attack leaves it without a leg to 
stand upon, and puts Roosevelt once 
more in the position of a reckless slan- 
derer. The Standard Wall Paper Com- 
pany, in which Mr. Dix is a small 
stockholder and a director, was formed 
in 1903, the company of the same name 
which had had relations with the Con- 
tinental Wall Paper Company having 
gone out of existence. The new com- 
pany “bought among other properties 
the plants and manufactured goods of 
the old Standard Company.” In the 
first company—the vohe that was con- 
cerned in the Lurton decision—Mr. Dix 
never had any interest whatsoever; and 
“this second Standard Wall Paper Com- 


pany,” he goes on to state, “has never 
had any connection of any kind, direct 
or indirect, with any other company or 
any Trust; has carried on its business 
in open competition with all other man- 
ufacturers in the same line of business 

without alliance, understand- 
ing, or agreement with any other com- 
pany, any firm, or any individual.’ And 
he now demands, “as one American citi- 
zen of another,” that Mr. Roosevelt 
make “the apology which one gentle- 
man owes to another for even involun- 
tary misrepresentation.” 


We hardly imagine that Mr. Dix en- 
tertains any expectation that Mr. Roose- 
velt will comply with this demand; at 
least, out of the scores of violent and 
reckless attacks he has made upon in- 
dividuals of every kind, we cannot re- 
call one instance in which he has felt 
moved to make reparation. In the mat- 
ter of Judge Baldwin, 
now also demanding the Colonel's at- 
tention, the result may 
for here it is no general apology that is 
demanded, but the disavowal of a pal- 
pable misstatement as to Judge Bald- 
win’s judicial views, occurring in the 
report of one of Roosevelt's speeches in 
New Hampshire. 


to which Mr. Roosevelt makes so clam- 


which is just 


be different; 


Now, there is nothing 


orous a claim of exclusive ownership as 
to the doctrine of the square deal. And 
yet it is precisely the violation of that 
doctrine in his own personal dealings 
that is continually coming up to trou- 
ble him. Surely no man of high public 
station in our time has had a tithe of 
the number of ugly affairs of this kind 
to his account. One thinks immediate- 
ly of the Panama coup, of the alliance 
the 
railway bill, of the Harriman campaign 


with the Democratic Senators in 
contribution affair, of the Bellamy Stor- 
er business, of the Brownsville ukase, of 
the Henry M. Whitney matter. Who 
list—and can 


can make out the who 


match it? 

The truth is that in Mr. Roosevelt's 
crusade of the square deal, regarded as 
a moral agitation, there has all along 
been one vital deficiency. It has been 
essentially a stirring up of people to in- 
dignation over the sins of other people, 
not to contrition over their own. The 
one way to make up for this deficiency 
—the one way to give the movement 
depth as well as sweep, to make it a 
real awakening and not a mere commo- 
tion—Mr. Roosevelt has never seen fit to 
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adopt. Whatever he may have done to 
enforce the square deal upon others, he 
has never shown that he felt it binding 
upon himself. Who can point to a case 
in which the stern application of the 
doctrine of the square deal was incon- 
venient to himself, and yet he did not 
flinch? It is others who must rigorous- 
ly apply the law in the case of their 
his Paul 
It is oth- 
ers who must refrain from making false 


own friends and adherents; 
Morton must not be touched. 
charges and whose least inaccuracies 
place upon them the brand of Ananias; 
he must be left free to charge what he 
pleases and to repudiate or deny any 
oral utterance that it does not suit him 
to acknowledge. Be his motives and 
ideals as lofty as the most enthusiastic 
of his votaries believe, his methods are 
But the 
square deal is not a matter of motives 
it is 
specific actions day after day, or 
nothing. 


such as we have described. 


a matter of a man's 
it 


and ideais; 


is 


“THE LIBERTY TO STARVE.” 
One of the great facts of life which 
the Socialist always fails to understand, 
or never fails to misconstrue, is that 
liberty, like everything else worth hav- 
ing, has and its 
“That liberty,” says he, 


“which may mean, and sometimes does 


its perils penalties. 


is not true 


mean, merely the liberty to starve.” But 
no other conception of liberty is poss!i- 


ble. It always and everywhere means 


liberty to starve or to suffer worse 
evils. Liberty to travel sometimes 
means the liberty to get smashed in a 
wreck; liberty to eat what one likes 


sometimes means liberty to get indiges 


tion; liberty to start in business for 
one’s self sometimes means the liberty 
to become bankrupt. The only way to 
prevent these evils is to forbid men to 
travel, to supervise their diet, and dic- 
tate to them the occupations they shall 


enter and direct them in those occupa- 


tions. But such regulations would be 
subversive of liberty, and no person 
could, with a straight face, maintain 


that they were not. Any scheme of reg- 

ulation which would prevent poverty 

would be equally subversive of liberty 
No socialistic scheme has ever been 


evolved, even on paper, which could 
leave consumers free to spend their mo- 
ney or labor checks or other purchas- 
the 


ing power as they liked, and at 
same time leave producers free to en- 
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ter such occupations as they chose. The 
problem of adjusting supply to demand 
has never been solved by any Socialist, 
possibly for the reason that no Social- 
ist has seen that there was such a prob- 
lem to be solved. As a matter of fact, 


there are only two ways of adjusting 


supply to demand and of distributing 
the different 


is to leave 


workers among occupa- 


tions. One men to choose 


for themselves what they will produce, 


or what occupations they will enter, 


knowing that if they misjudge the de- 
the it 
while if they make the 


Under 


mand and make wrong choice 


means failure 


right choice it means success. 


this arrangement the for the 


the 


penalty 


wrong or reward for the right 


choice one who makes it. 


The 


made 


goes to the 
is therefore 
If too 


many men go into one occupation and 


one most interested 


to feel the consequences. 
too few into another, it is a bad distri- 
therefore waste, of hu- 
The 


into the overcrowded, 


bution, and a 


man energy. penalizing of those 


ho 


have 


the 


gone 


and rewarding of those who have 
gone into the undercrowded, occupation 
tends to bring about a redistribution, 
and therefore a greater economy, of hu- 
man energy. 

The line of rational and effective gso- 
cial reform is to render it as easy as 
possible for men to make this transfer, 
to redistribute themselves, to get out of 
the 


occupations. 


poorly-paid and into the well-paid 
This be 
placing before our grow- 


can done most 
effectively by 
ing youths all possible educational op- 
they may acquire 
will fit 


them for those occupations where men 


portunities whereby 


the training and skill which 


are scarce and well paid. But even then, 


if ther to be anything resembling 


is 


liberty, a certain number will refuse 


to avall themselves of these opportunt- 
ties, and they must pay the penalty. 
Such Is liberty, and such is justice. 
The other method is to determine pro- 
duction and distribute men among the 
different oceupations by authority: to 
ny to this man, work here; to that man 
ork there. Whatever the name of the 
upervising agency, it would, In reality, 
It 


men 


our bo would have to deter- 


ne whether were distributing 


hemselves In such a way as to meet the 
lemand,and if it found that they were 

t, it would have to redistribute them 
sheer authority. Otherwise, it would 


>. 
lave to determine whether consumers 


The Nation. 


were demanding things in the propor- 
tions in which the producers preferred to 
supply them, and, if it found that they 
were not, force them to change their 
consumption, If they wanted more than 
was to be had of a certain product, it 
“You 
can't have any more”; but if they did 


would be easy to say to them, 


not want as much of another as was 
actually being produced, it would not be 
so easy to manage, The authority might 
lighten the work, or reduce the hours of 
the workers in this particular field, but 
that would only aggravate the evil by 
making it more attractive, and leading 
men to desert other fields where they 
method 
would be to lengthen the hours of those 


were needed more. Another 
who were working when too much was 
thus make that 
so unattractive as 
This might 


be effective, but it would look awkward 


being produced, and 
field of production 


to induce men to desert it. 


to say to a group of men, “You are pro- 
ducing more than is needed; therefore, 
you must work harder and longer.” If 
a political campaign were waged on that 
issue it is not difficult to predict the re- 
The final result of all such meth- 
if men 


sult. 
ods of adjustment would be, 
were left free to choose their own occu- 
pations, that the authority would be 
compelled by decree to penalize those 
occupations which seemed to be attract- 


ing too many men, by reducing their 


wages and correspondingly increasing | 


the rewards where more men were need- 
ed. But that is the very thing which is 


done under competition, and the work- | 
ers would say, “Away with Socialism. It | 


is no better than the competitive sys- 
tem.” 

What would the Socialist do then? 
There would be only one thing for him 
to do: that is, to redistribute men by 
authority. Since every man’s position 
under Socialism would be a public post- 
tion, the men against whom this author- 
ity would be wielded would always be 
those commanding the least political in- 
fluence, or In the position of being able 
to make the least political fuss. 

Such a scheme might effectually pre- 
vent poverty, as it might prevent dys- 
pepsia by enforcing scientific dietetics; 
but it would destroy anything even re- 
sembling liberty. It is not likely that 
any considerable part of the world will 
ever choose, knowingly, to give up lib- 
erty, though by so doing they 
might eliminate poverty, for liberty fs, 


even 
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to most men, a holy thing. However, it 
is doubtful if there is anything truly 
holy which has not something of the 
terrible in it. Liberty is the holiest, 
and, at the same time, the most terri- 
bie thing in the world. 


A WRITER OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Sarah Orne Jewett’s tales and novels 
have been issued in seven peculiarly 
neat little volumes, which seem to reflect 
the delicate charm of the writer's work. 
These collected editions of an author 
that one has been reading for years in 
the magazines have sometimes a pleas- 
ant way of confirming and clarifying an 
opinion that has been floating vaguely 
in the mind. What was before ephe- 
meral in the very nature of things, now 
appears to the eye as if dressed for an 
age of endurance. In external form at 
least it is not different from the eter- 
nal books, and one looks into it a little 
more seriously for its meaning. 


Now, one has always felt that Miss 
Jewett’s characteristic note was the 
spirit of “Cranford,” modified a little by 
New England weather, and the reading 
together of five of these new volumes 
(so far, good type has lured us over old 
paths) has strengthened this feeling, 
and added certain questions. Why is 
this Cranfordian manner so much more 
successfully followed in the two long- 
ish novels, “Deephaven” and “Country 
\of the Pointed Firs,” than in the short 
tales? And why is the third novel, “A 
‘Country Doctor,” so much less interest- 
ing than the other two? A half-way an- 
| ewer to both questions has come to us 
‘with the questions themselves as we 
have read these volumes. It is the curi- 
ous inability shared by Miss Jewett with 
‘the Brahmin writers of New England 
‘fiction generally to make passion or ac- 
‘tion real and vital. States of mind they 
‘can describe; the conscience of an in- 
| dividual or of a people they can analyze; 
characters petrified into some tragic or 
‘exquisitely pathetic or tender reminis- 
cence they can make real; an aspect of 
nature they can portray as delicately as 
the human mood of which it seems a 
shadow; but in passion and action they 
‘have almost always failed. So one 
thinks of the twilight of passive reflec- 
tion that broods over Whittier’s “Leaves 
from Margaret Smith’s Journal”; of the 
mistiness of grief in Longfellow’s Euro- 
pean tales and the remoteness, as of a 
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holiday remembered from boyhood, of 


“Kavanagh”; of the amateurishness of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s novels; of the 
magical glamour of Hawthorne, which 
to some readers conveys his world of 
people into a land where morality is 
only a sombre reminiscence and to 
others seems only inhumanity and 
bloodlessness; of the idyllic beauty of 
the first chapters of Donald G. Mitch- 
ell’s “Dr. Johns” and the sad inefficiency 
of the closing chapters when a breath of 
the rude, passionate world breaks into 
the pastor’s life. Always we have the 
idyllic beauty of a scene that is petrified 
into motionlessness, and human moods 
in which the active passions remain as 
an echo from a remote distance. 

And so in “Deephaven” and _ the 
“Country of the Pointed Firs,” which 
attempt no story in the proper sense of 
the word, but portray the very soul of 
fading villages on the sea and the life 
of people who move as if the motive 
fire in their hearts had long ago been 
covered over with ashes, Miss Jewett 
has almost rivalled the charm of “Cran- 
ford,” would quite have rivalled that 
charm, one feels, if she had only Mrs. 
Gaskell’s constructive genius. On the 
other hand, in “A Country Doctor,” as 
soon as we get beyond first idyllic chap- 
ters and enter into the struggles and 
ambitions of the heroine, there is a flag- 
ging of interest and a sense of half-life; 
the passion and the action are unreal, 
almost as if imagined in the study of a 
And this same lack mars 
Even when 
these attempt to convey only a mood or 
a glimpse into dream-life, they are less 
successful than the longer idyls. They 
lack at once the point and dramatic sit- 
uation needed in the short story and 
the cumulative friendliness, so to speak, 
of long association. 

Why should this be? New England in 
actual life has certainly not been want- 
ing in efficiency, from the days when 
the settlers hewed the forests and sub- 
dued the Indians. Whittier, whose novel 
is the least vital, the grayest, of all, was 
himself an actor in one of the great 
dramas of the world, and played no ig- 
noble dreamer’s part. Even Hawthorne 


school-girl. 
many of the short stories. 


showed himself, when he tried, capable | 


of filling the office of consul in a busy 
port and of plotting to make out of the 
place all there was in it. There is some 
curious psychological point here, a ques- 
tion in answer to our questions, in good 





Yankee fashion, which other readers 
may find less tantalizing than we have 
found it. Some philosopher may tell us 
the meaning of these things. 
Meanwhile, in her own world, what 
rare and exquisite entertainment Miss 
Jewett has provided. Perhaps only one 
who has himself been baptized in the 
still waters of New England faith can 
feel the perfect fascination of these peo- 
ple that move about so pathetically and 
speak with so subtle a humor in the vil- 
lage of “Deephaven”’ and in the towns 
and fields and islands of the “Country 
of the Pointed Firs.” 
mersed in the passionate game of life 
that he cannot for a while give his 
heart to Mrs. Todd, the quaint herb- 
woman and philosopher of the flowers, 
and to her mother and brother, the 
brave and beautiful hermits of Green 


Island ?— 
Cras amet qui nunquam amavit. 
If the lives of these people seem 


Who is so im- 


very 
still, they are able somehow to arouse a 


strange warmth of friendship. 


| 
SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS. 
Bercen, Norway, October 12. 
| The well-known Norwegian novelist, 
| sehen Bojer, has published a new drama 
called “Kjerlighetens dine” (The Eyes 
of Love), which has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Opinions «bout it 
have been greatly divided, nowever; 
some Danish authors have not found 
words strong enough to express their 
admiration, whereas other critics give 
it only meagre appreciation. The drama 
is founded on the theme of an old fairy- 
story. A young and beautiful princess, 
the loveliest maiden in all] the world, 
spreads sunshine around her and is lov- 
ed by everybody; then, by an accident, 
‘she loses her beauty and loveliness, and 
leverybody hates her—except one, and 
he is blind and remembers her as she 
'was before. He loves her as he always 
| did, and his love gives her back her 
|beauty, while her love restores him to 
sight. So far the fairy-story. In my 
opinion, the author has succeeded in cre- 
ating from this tale a drama which 
ranks high in the literature of the 
northern countries. It may be true that 
the work has many, and even serious, 
| shortcomings, as, for instance, the in- 
‘troduction of several superfluous and 
'tedious characters; it is true, also, that 
‘the language is often inconsistent and 
‘awkward; nevertheless the drama con- 
‘tains so many strong and beautiful 
scenes and the chief persons are so viv- 
idly drawn, that it leaves on the mind 
an impression not easily obliterated. 
The play is shortly to be performed at 
the theatres in Norway and Denmark. 
Knut Hamsun, the author of “Sult” 
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(translated into English under the title 
of “Hunger”), recently celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary and on that occa- 
sion was greeted by native and foreign 
critics as the foremost Norwegian liter- 
ary man of the present day. The Aus- 
trian critic, Carl. Morburger, composed 
an essay on the poet which wus trans- 
lated into Norwegian and attracted 
widespread interest. It is written in an 
easy style, and deals less with the facts 
of Hamsun’s life than with an analysis 
of his ideas and criticism of his liter- 
ary methods. Of particular interest is 
the critic’s mention of Hamsun's unpub- 
lished drama, “Livet ivold” (In the 
Power of Life), which appears early in 
November and is to be performed at the 
principal theatres of Norway, Denmark, 
Russia, and Germany immediately after 
the publication. Mr. Morburger has read 
the drama and is filled with admiration 
for the work. “Hamsun has here seized 
a world-comprising problem,” 
“men’s fight against life and life's far 
more terrible fight against men. This 
impersonal thing, life that fights, he 
has seized in all its appalling splendor.” 
Since the death of Bjérnson Hamsun 
regarded as the great chieftain of 
Norwegian literature, and the publica 
tion of his new drama this autumn will 
probably prove one of the most interest- 
ing events of a literary character which 
has occurred in this country for a good 
many years. 


~ 
‘ 


he says, 


is 


In connection with the mention of 
Hamsun’s forthcoming dramatic work 
it may be proper to call attention to a 
new drama by another prominent Nor- 
wegian writer, Gunnar Heiberg. The title 
“I frihetens bur” (In the Cage of 
Liberty), and the work will be publish- 
ed some time in the autumn. Mr. Hei- 
berg has not written anything since 
1904, when his three-act drama, “Kjer- 
lighedens tragedie’ (The Tragedy of 
Love) made such a deep impression both 
in reading and on the stage. 

The famous Swedish Gustaf 
Fréding, recently celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday, and as in the case of Ham- 
sun, the event gave rise to the writing 
of a short study of his iife and work. 
The author's name is Ruben G. Berg, and 
the essay is one in the series called 
“Svenskar” (Swedes), published by the 
firm of Bonniers, at Stockholm. It is 
written in an interesting manner and is 
filled with admiration for Fréding’s lit- 
erary talent. Gustaf Fréding is one of 
the finest lyric poets Sweden has ever 
produced, and his songs from Vermland 
are among the most exquisite produc- 
tions of the world’s poetry. His greatest 


is 


poet, 


‘gifts are his easy and musical rhythm 


and his skill in creating original and 
harmonious verbal combinations. He 
has also a pronounced vein of humor 
Among his works there are some, ho«- 
ever, dealing with social and psychologi- 


‘cal problems, which at one time met 


with severe disapproval on the ground of 
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indecency, This criticism was later doubtedly included by Mr. Slater in the 
found to be absolutely absurd, and all total used for calculating his average. 

now agree in praising his deeper and) 


more serious writings for their thought | 44n's “School for Scandal,” which sold for 


and beauty. Fréding has not written | ‘e low price of £75 on June 16, is de- 


anything for a number of years, as an | hough it was admitted at the time of sale 
inherited mental disease has almost COEt | 00 be a transcript by some unknown hand. 
pletely darkened his mind. He lives in| «pa. production of the Printed Cata- 
a little country house in the immediate |jogue” ig the title of a little volume by 
neighborhood of Stockholm; he has laid | alex. J. Philip, just published by Robert 
down his pen, probably forever, but his | Atkinson, London. Although it treats pri- 
lyrics are sung and loved by all who bear | marily and principally of the catalogue of 


the Swedish name. The biographical es-|the public or circulating library, it con- 


say by Berg gives a clear portrait of the | tains suggestions which will be found use- 
|}ful to the owner or librarian of a private 


| 
pends on one’s estimation of Mr. Roosevelt. 
| My knowledge of history and of Mr. Roose- 


We notice that the manuscript of Sheri-/|velt’s figure therein compels me to answer 


'no. The people—the average Frenchman, to 


| adopt what utility may repose in Mr. Ham- 
scribed as in Sheridan's own autograph, al- | mond’s phrase—of Napoleon’s country be- 


lieved in him and doubtless thought he haa 
an eye single to their welfare, when they 
made him Consul for life. (Parenthetically, 
no one now believes that Mr. Roosevelt 
craves kingly power.) Yet Bourrienne, who 
saw more of Napoleon duringthe firsttwelve 
years of his career than any other person, 
not excepting Napoleon's wife, says that 
the “Little Corporal” had his eye on the 
throne all the while, and was merely play- 


poet, and may be recommended to every- | 


body who desires a fuller knowledge of | 
'réding’s life and work. 


the volumes of this series is only kr. 1.50|Ljprary Technical Manuals. 


(about 40 cents). Other biographies in 
the series are: Carl von Linné, Selma) 


Lagerléf, Verner von Heidenstam, Ellen 


The price of | 


Key, Karl XIV Johan, etc. 


Another Swedish biography of interest 
is Paul Meijer-Grangvist’s life of the fa- 
mous Swedish king, “Carl X Gustaf.” 
It written in pleasant and easy 
style and displays a great deal of cen- 
thusiasm for the king who, by his vic- 
torious wars in Russia and Denmark, 
added so many fertile and valuable pro- 
vinces to the Sweden of his day. The 
essay does not count more than 140 
pages, but the author succeeds in giving 
very complete information concerning 
King Carl's life and personality, and 
his importance to Sweden. 

Arne Kivpat. 


is 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The twenty-fourth annual volume of 


ing 


Slater's 


prices paid for books at English auc- 


tions from October, 1909, to July, 1910, 18\ton Sales Company will sell a collection of 
The | Americana, including sections on the Amer- 
season has been a rather commonplace one | jcan 
no library or collection which | the 


just published (London: Eliot Stock). 


in London 


could be called a first-class one 
come into the 
and the ave 
{ lot deemed 

ord being £2 


eat ave since 


of inclusion 
1d 


(excepting 


wortay 
Os. 
rage 1896 
£2 6s. 2d.) 
kept up by the Amherst sale 
10d 
£4 


1900, | 


en it WAS 


last ye was) 
£3 118 
of 
We 
by Mr 


pr ice 


1907 ia. 2d 


Slater in calculating this average | 
| 


with a few ex-/| 
not included, In two or three) 
thouga not fully deseribed, they are| 
mentioned, the most notable one being the 
sale on April 26 last of a collection made 
up of correspondence, chiefly addressed to 
W. Blathwayt, Secretary of State and Com- 
missioner for Trade and Plantations, rela- 
tive to the colonies during the last quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century, which 
brought as one lot £8,650. This great sum, 
probably the largest price ever paid at 
public sale for a single lot in the book auc- 
would have gone far towards 
the average had it been in- 
cluded the same sale a collection of 
maps, partly manuscript, brought £690. 
This is described in extenao, and was un-' 


Autograph letters 


ee ptions are 


cases 


tion room, 


keeping up 


In 








J.|“Chronicles of Border Warfare” 
Book-Prices Current,” record- | burgh, Va., 1831). 


having | York, and the War of 1812. 
auction room for dispersal,'!3 they offer a collection of first editions of 
rage price of the selection of | English and American authors, among them 
in | Richard 
This is the|/Henry James, 


The average Of | janeous collection. 
on a | 
rhe highest average was that/jn Boston will hold a sale of miscellaneous 


for each lot recorded. | hooks, 
do not know the exact system followed | ojyi} war literature, etc. 


|ing the part of a Republican, and that all 
his public acts were done after deliberate 
calculation of what effect each would have 
on his prospects of attaining the kingly 
in preparation, station. 
Bookbinding.” Average Americans will likely consid- 
The James T. Mitcaell collection of prints | er the man behind the policies they are ask- 
seems to be without limit. Part x of the|ed to adopt. And while “we all grow,” as 
catalogue, describing his collection of en-|Mr, Hammond observes as a seemingly in- 
graved portraits of beautiful women, actors, | tended palliation of Mr. Roosevelt's incon- 
musicians, etc. (1,219 lots), is sent out by | sistencies, yet the many books I have opened 
Stan. V. Henkels, Philadelphia. It con-/ on Lincoln have not shown me that he had 
tains a number of fine reproductions, in-| either stated things to be as they were not 
cluding a frontispiece printed in colors. The | or had been accused of so doing and then, 
sale will take place November 4 and 5. |to raise a self-shielding cloud, had vocif- 
On November 1 and 2 the Anderson Auc- erated the “short and ugly word” at his 
tion Company will sell the library collect- | accuser. 
ed by John and William Waddle of Chilli-| If Mr. Hammond will quit the company, 
cothe, O. The larger portion relates to the | for a brief span, of those who “smell of 
history of Ohio and the Northwest Terri- fried things,” he can ascertain that many 
tory. Some notable Western books included | discerning persons have recently entirely 
are: M’Afee’s “History of the Late War in| reconstructed their opinions of Roosevelt- 
the Western Country” (Lexington, Ken.,/ism. He will find the “deadly parallel” 
1816), Metcalf’s “Narratives of Indian War- | column is appearing all over the land. On 
fare” (Lexington, 1821), Harris’s “Journal his jaunt in the open Mr. Hammond can 
of a Tour Northwest of the Alleghany Moun- | also learn that the people—the lovely com- 
tains” (Boston, 1805), Carver’s “Travels,” | mon people—are fast coming to believe that 
first edition (London, 1778), and Wither’s | Taft is right, that he has the dignity needed 
(Clarks- | in the Presidency, is fully possessed of the 
| ability, and will do things, if the hysterical- 
the Merwin-Clay- | ly obsessed will support his pilotage of 
the ship of state instead of scurrying fore 
and aft to interpret the movements of an 
acrobatic politician. Let Mr. Hammond do 
what his average American is doing—ccm- 
pare what President Taft has accomplished 
during the short time he has had office with 
what any other President accomplished in a 
Jefferies, Andrew Lang, Thoreau, | like period. 
Joel Chandler Harris, and If the good book is right in saying, In the 
On November 4 they sell a miscel- | multitude of counsellors there is safety, then 
|the man who habitually spurns counsel can 
/hardly be called safe—though he may be 
sane. 8. Ross PARKER. 
Seattle, October 19. 


library who is preparing a catalogue, whe- 
ther to be printed or kept in manuscript. 
It is the first of a contemplated series of 
The second, 
“The Business of 


will be 


9 
~ 


On November 1 and 


Revolution, John Brown, California, 
Early West, Indians, Lincoln, New 
On November 


others, 


On November 2 and 3 C. F. Libbie & Co. 


including American periodicals, Wash., 
| 





PROBABILISM AND THE JESUITS. 


| To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In his letter, which appears in your 
‘issue of October 13, “S. D.” states that 
“Rome consistently condemned the teach- 
ing (Tutiorism] that there is an obligation 


Correspondence. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE AVERAGE MAN. 


To Tue EpiTror or THe NATION: 

Sm: 14 t wish Wy to all of M under pain of sin to take the so-called 
manele sem Se ~ pon Bes . > *-\ safer course when the law, which alone 

oa r ; aren 1 nn 9°, bat creates the obligation of conscience, has 
ae “se ali pnand rena se a ron . oda certain application in the case.” This 
a oe ns poe a ca d k “43 — |is the truth, but not the whole truth. There 
~_e abesdiesy-ten: ws . are laws which bind to the safer course, 

May not the fact that Mr. Roosevelt's hold! bligation of receiving the sacra- 
on the “people” is so strong be itself sig- |” 9» “a ea th . . eon 4 rnatance 
nificant to prove that the Rooseveltian views, ™ents. Perhaps the mos a 
are really and vitally, and not apparently, | in recent times was that of Cardinal New- 
entertained by the “average American"? | man, whose Anglican orders were looked 


To answer this question yes or no, de-/| upon as of doubtful validity and who there- 
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fore received Catholic orders conditionally. ginnings 


This, too, in spite of Tract xc. Day after day 
Pius X follows the partem tutiorem in 
handling the modernists. The chance—aye, 
even the hope—that the person under sus- 
picion will be faithful to the church counts 
for nothing. The name of such persons is 
legion. The latest instance is that of the 
historian Duchesne, president of the 
French School at Rome, and recently elect- 
ed a member of the Institute. As long as 
his history of the ancient church was in 
French, Rome overlooked it. But when an 
Italian translation is announced, Duchesne 
becomes suspect, his orthodoxy question- 
ed, and himself cited to appear before— 
whom? The Jesuit Billot, one of the writ- 
ers of the Encyclical on Modernism, who 
boasted that he had taught theology for 
twenty years and his students knew not 
that there was a Biblical question. Surely, 
in Duchesne’s case we have the safer 
course with a vengeance. Again in Tyr- 
rell’s case the Jesuits followed the safer 
course. No doubt Tyrrell would have lived 
and died a Jesuit if left alone. 

Further, “S. D.” writes: “The only weight 
which casuists attach in uncertainties of 
conscience to the ‘opinion endorsed by one 
learned teacher’ or by many, is the proba- 
bility added to the original reasonable- 
ness of the opinion,” etc. This, too, is true, 
but it is not the whole truth. There are 
easuists and casuists, from the professed 
theologian to the child first kneeling in 
the confessional. Now, Pius IX decreed 
that every opinion of Liguori may be safe- 
ly followed, and that by every person in- 
terested. One may walk after the founder 
of the Redemptorists contrary even to his 
own conviction. But he must use a “re- 
flex judgment,” as theologians term it. 
Now, this may result from the weight of 
Liguori’s name without even the remotest 
thought of “the original reasonableness of 
the opinion.” Again, a person may count 
heads. For example, a question of con- 
science is uv: four theologians teach that 
a given course is permissible, while three 
deny it; a probabilist will follow the ma- 
jority, led by the force of numbers alone. 
Even if six were opposed, and but one in 
favor, the party interested may follow that 


one, as Jesuit theologians, notably Bal- 
lerini, teach. 
If, as “S. D.” writes, it be an hkistorica) 


commonplace that Jansenist rigor ied to the 
French Revolution, Orestes Brownson, the 
greatest of all American Catholic writers, 
laid it at the door of the Jesuits. And “S. 
D.” to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Liguori, as far as Moral Theology goes, 
must be counted with the Jesuits; for his 
work is a copious commentary of the Mor- 
al Theology of the Jesuit Busenbaum, whose 
text he reprinted and marked off by in- 
verted commas. 

The history of probabilism is yet to be 
written. It is my own conviction that 
probabilism has in great measure created 
among the Latin races that hatred of the 
church, specially towards monks, friars, 
including Jesuits, and nuns, which is so 
widespread. By a deft use of probabilism, 
nearly everything is condoned. When, age 
after age, this practice ig inoculated into 
@ people, it must leave consequences, of 
which one seems to be contempt for its 
teachers. In conclusion, we are inclined 
to think that probabilism had its formal be- 
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New York, October 17. 
THE EXCAVATION OF CYRENE. 


To THE EpITOR or THE NATION: 

Sin: Some months ago the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment granted to the Archwological In- 
stitute of America a firman for the ex- 
eavation of Cyrene. The project had re- 
ceived the authorization of the Council of 
the Institute at the meeting in Baltimore 
in December, 1909; and the prompt issue of 
to augur well for the 
undertaking. A preliminary reconnaissance 
was made in May and June, 1910. This was 
fruitful in results, and it is expected that 
within a month the work of excavation will 
be commenced. A cablegram received to 
day from Malta brings word that the first 
installment of supplies for the expedition 
has been successfully landed. As there is 
no good harbor in the vicinity of the site, 
Mr. Allison V. Armour placed his yacht at 
the service of the undertaking for the 
transportation of supplies as well as of the 
staff; a landing can be made in calm wea- 
ther by means of small boats. 

The excavation of Cyrene was proposed 
by Charles Eliot Norton, the first president 
of the Institute, among the earliest pro- 
jects, but until recently conditions have not 
been favorable. To defray the cost of the 
work in its earlier stages che sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars a year for three years 
has been subscribed or pledged by mem- 
bers of the Institute; one-third of the whole 
amount was contributed by Mr. James Loeb 
The direction of the undertaking was placed 
in the hands of a commission consisting of 
Mr. A. V. Armour, New York; Mr. Arthur 
Fairbanks of the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton; and Mr. D. G. Hogarth of the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford. The Commission ap- 
pointed Mr. Richard Norton director of the 
field operations. The commissioners re- 
cently met in Paris to pass upon the last 
questions of policy before the work should 
commence. 

The 
high 


province 


site of Cyrene lies at the edge of a 
plateau in the northern part of the 

of Barca, between Tripoli and 
The ruins are covered with soil to 
Since the devasta 


Egypt. 
only a moderate depth. 
tion of the region the site has been pro- 
tected by its inaccessibility; it has been 
without permanent inhabitants for centu- 
According to all evidence now avail- 
the excavation or few Greek cities 
be expected to yield more of value 
interest. 
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able, 
might 
and human 
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TG THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The expedition undertaken the 
Archwological Institute of America for the 
excavation of ancient Cyrene has already 
born fruit in the discovery of important 
Greek ruins which apparently mark the site 
of an offshoot from Cyrene itself. When in 
Bengazi last May, the director of the expe- 
Norton, was informed 
by Arabs that ruins existed at a place called 
Messa, not noted on any map. When the 
party reached Merdj, a guide was procured, 
who professed to know the way to Messa 
from Sheriz, a station on the Derna-Merdj- 
Bengazi telegraph line. On June 14 the party 
left Sheriz, following a wooded gorge three 
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miles to the east, then proceeding northeast 
two miles up hill and four miles farther 
over rolling country to Messa. 

On this site Mr. Norton reports as follows: 

The ruins of Messa lie at the edge of the 
same plateau as those of Cyrene. The most 
important spring is in a hollow, surrounded 
by quantities of square-cut blocks and 
traces of bulidings. The extensive ruins on 
the high ground west, north, and east of the 
spring include quarries, in which are many 
rock-cut tombs, large free-standing sar 
cophagi and built tombs, and platforms of 
buildings. Of the two clearly marked roads 
one leads north toward the sea, the second 
leads eastward toward the Sawiya Beda, the 
Marabout of Sidi Raffa, and so on to Cyrene, 
which it enters from the southeast. The dis- 
tance from Messa to the fountain of Cyrene 
is about fifteen miles, and for the greater 
part of the way the road is clearly marked 
either by tombs and buildings at the sides 
or by the presence of the actual road bed 
There can be no doubt that this was a main 
highway from Cyrene to the west, and that 
Messa was an important offshoot of Cyrene 
The character of the remains indicates that 
Messa was a Greek city, and inhabited at 
least as early as the fourth century RB. c. 

Messa was visited in 1909 by representa- 
tives of the Jewish Territorial Organization, 
but the published report makes no reference 
to the nature of the remains. The outline 
map and the photographs obtained by Mr 
Norton, as well as the description already 
quoted, indicate the importance of the site; 
and it is to be hoped that the Archmological 
Institute may procure the right to excavate 
it in connection with the work at Cyrene 
itself. ARTHUR FAIRSANKS. 


Berlin, October 3. 


POE’S BALLOON HOAX. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In view of the interest excited by 
Walter Wellman’s recent attempt to cross 
the Atlantic in a dirigible balloon, Edgar 
Allan Poe’s famous “balloon hoax” de- 
serves some notice In that remarkable 
canard, which first appeared in the New 
York Sun of April 1s, 1844, Poe announced 
of a 
party of English aeronauts who had crossed 
the Atlantic in a dirigible balloon in the 
short space of seventy-five hours. 

With all of Poe's weil-known scientific 
interest, it is not surprising that he was 
interested in aerostation, as it was then 
generally called, but the extent of his 
knowledge and use of the aeronautical 
literature of his time has, I believe, never 
been carefully investigated. In 1844 and 
thereabouts there was great interest in 
aeronautics, and several aeronauts, espe- 
clally Charles Green and John Wise, the 
most prominent balloonists in England and 
America, respectively, had proposed to try 
crossing the Atlantic. 

Poe, however, in narrating the voyage of 
his party of aeronauts, depended chiefly 
upon the account by Monck Mason of an 
actual balloon trip made by Charles Green, 
Monck Mason, and Robert Holland in No- 
vember, 1836. These three started from 
Vauxhall, London, on November 7, and land- 
ed the next day near Weilburg, in the Ger- 
man duchy of Nassau. Soon after the trip, 
Monck Mason published his narrative: “Ac- 
count of the late Aeronautical Expedition 
from London to Weilburg, accomplished by 
Robert Holland, Esq., Monck Mason, Esq., 
and Charles Green, Aeronaut.” It was first 
published in London in 1836 by F. C. Weat- 
ley, and was reprinted in New York in 1837 
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by “Theodore Foster, Basement Rooms cor- 
ner of Pine-Street and Broadway.” The 
American edition is the only one I have been 
able to examine, but it was probably Poe's 
His mistake in giving the date of 
London to Weilburg as 1837 
the date of 


source 
the trip from 


may be due to confusion with 
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motion too insignificant 
to be either appreciable 
or important.—Mason, p. 
10, note. 

Other similarities between the two ac- 
counts are in the various contrivances car- 
ried, particularly a warmer using 
slacked lime; the carrying of passports di- 
rected to all parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope, and the sudden explosions during the 
trip, caused, as each explain, by the changes 
in temperatur®. Everything, indeed, indi- 
cates that depended very largely on 
Mason's narrative, -ven retaining at times 
of his phrases. 

WALTER 


coffee 


Poe 


some very 
B. NORRIS. 
U. 8. Naval Academy, October 21 





COLLEGE LIFE IN THE AR- 


GENTINE. 


ANCIENT 
To EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Judging by the recent discussions 
relating to the work done by college stu- 
dents, one might suppose that the students 
of the present day were peculiarly prone to 
the pursuit of learning. We con- 
cemn athletics, particularly intercollegiate 
athletics, because they attract the student's 
mind from his work. We condemn members 
of the faculty because they make his work 
hard or too dull. We search heaven 
and earth to find out why it is that our 
present methods of teaching are not success- 
ful And we continually imply that the 
problem before us is a new one, due to the 
of life in the twentieth cen- 


THE 


neglect 


too 


listractions 
tury. 

It may comfort some distressed instruc- 
tors to read what Professor Moses wrote a 
year or two ago regarding one of the most 
ancient universities in America, the Uni- 
versity of Cordova, in the Argentine. The 
period under discussion is the seventeenth 
century: 


The students gave little or no attention 
to any subjects except those on which they 
were to be examined for their degrees. They 
passed from one course to another with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the subjects 
supposed to constitute a necessary intro- 
duction to the course before them. When 
they found themselves near the final ex- 
amination, a few undertook to repair their 
deficiencies by assiduous effort, but the ma- 
jority found that the career of a scholar 
had not the attractions they fancied, and 
turned away to other pursuits. The evil of 
this state of things clearly demanded cor- 
rection, and this was attempted, in 1680, by 
lengthening the course to ten months, and 
insisting on attendance. Annual examina- 


tions were established three years later, and | 


it became necessary to pass them with ap- 
proval in order to be advanced to the suc- 
ceeding courses. This tightening of the lines 
of discipline led to acts of insubordination 
on the part of the students. That in an 
institution of learning they should be re- 
quired to listen to lectures and pass exam- 
inations seemed to them an interference 
with thelr rights as students, and they in- 
stituted a rebellion, The claustro, however, 
firmly supported the other authorities, and 
the two leaders of the rebellion were ex- 
pelled and order restored. 


There is something painfully familiar 
about all this. Can it be that we are wit- 
nessing in these early twentieth century 
days a reincarnation of seventeenth cen- 
tury Argentina? Anyhow, it is pleasant to 
think those old Jesuit fathers had the cour- 
age of their convictions. One reason for 


| their temerity may have been that the boys’ 


mothers were not likely to rush into print 
with a wholesale condemnation of univer- 
sity methods. HIRAM BINGHAM. 


New Haven, Conn., October 20. 
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CIVIL WAR STUDIES. 


The War of Secession, 1861-1862: Bull 
Run to Malvern Hill. Special Cam- 
paign Series. No. XI. By Major G. 
W. Redway. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.60. 

The author, an officer of the Brit- 
ish army, is known to American stu- 
dents of the civil war through his study 
of the battle of Fredericksburg, which 
was published as number iii of the 
same series. The present volume and 
numerous other recent books on the 
civil war by Englishmen, in which are 
evident original research and fresh 
treatment of the theme, seem to in- 
dicate that more interest is taken in 
that war just now in England than in 
this country. The convincing analysis 
of Grant’s 1864 campaign by Lieut. C. 
F. Atkinson of the British army was at 
once recognized as a work of super- 
lative merit, which no student of mili- 
tary history could afford to overlook. 
Major Redway’s volume also compels 
attention because of its originality and 
frank, impartial criticism. The au- 
thor’s conclusions express the belief 
that most of the latter-day problems of 
defence were practically solved by the 
events of 1861-1862. 

The difficulty of maintaining the 
armies on both sides and of repairing 
the large losses leads the author to 
point out that as late as the Boer war 
England had not profited by this ex- 
perience. In the first flush of war ex- 
citement and patriotic fervor, volun- 
teering can be depended upon to sup- 
ply the raw material for armies, but 
the wearing quality of that system is 
poor. The bounty plan proves to be 
most unsatisfactory, and a rigid draft 
does great harm to the industries which 
must supply the means to wage the 
war. The question how best to main- 
tain an army in a democracy remains 
for the present unanswered. 


In the chapter on Policy and Strategy 
the author relieves McDowell of all 
blame for the battle of Bull Run, and 
condemns McClellan for his campaign 
of 1862. He declares that it is futile 
for a general to-day to ask for absolute 
power, but suggests that he should de- 
cline command until the just demands 
of strategy are satisfied by the govern- 
ment. It might be noted that if this 
had been done in the civil war, the 
Army of the Potomac would have been 
without a commander for a considera- 
ble part of the time. Reynolds did de- 
cline that command; Meade would have 
promptly resigned when in 1863 his 
government refused him permission to 
abandon the difficult Orange and Alex- 


‘andria railway and take his position at 


Spottsylvania. 
Of the military situation in 1861 on 
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ceit of ignorance, the fatuity of enthusi- 
asm, and the machinations of politi- 
cal partisanship combined to produce a 
phantasmagoria of war which is al-| 


most without a parallel.” Accepting 
the claim of the Southerner as to the 
right of his State to secede, the author 
does not spare criticism in dealing with 
Southern strategy and tactics. Jeffer- 
son Davis and “Stonewall” Jackson 
fare no better in this respect than do 
Abraham Lincoln and his military ad- 
visers. The true policy of the South, it 
is pointed out, should have been to re- 
tire slowly before the Northern ad- 
vance, making the enemy's line as long 
and as difficult as possible, then to con- 
centrate far to the rear and fight it 
out in one decisive battle. Compared 
to the desirable results of such a battle, 
the fall of Richmond and the tmpover- 
ishment of Virginia and North Carolina, 
it is suggested, would have been of 
slight consequence. On the one side, 
the secondary operations in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley drained the strength of 
the Eastern armies, and gave to the 
war, in the author’s view, its peculiar 
character of costly inconclusiveness; 
whereas, the decisive point being east 
of the Alleghanies, a Union army at 
Hagerstown would have menaced the 
flank of any attack on Washington, 
while the manhood of a population of 
20,000,000 would have been available 
for operations against the Confederate 
army rooted in front of Richmond. But 
for this concentration of interest upon 
Vicksburg to the exclusion of what was 
about to take place at Gettysburg, in 
spite of many preliminary warnings, it 
is within the bounds of military proba- 
bilities that an auxiliary army thrown 
upon Lee’s line of retreat would have 
ended the war in 1863. 

For the Confederates, says Major Red- 
way, Virginia as a theatre of defensive 
war was the worst possible, because it 
offered to the “Federals” an easy foot- 
hold at their very doors. The war, he 
declares elsewhere, was waged by com- 
mittees; “the policy was parochial in 
character and the partial successes of a 
few able generals blinded the world 
then to the true military situation, as 
they have done ever since.” To Gen. Pat- 
terson is accorded a full measure of 
censure for his share in the Bull Run 
flasco, but it may be well to recall that so 
competent a soldier as Gen. George H. 
Thomas thought Patterson had done all 
that could fairly have been exuected of 
him under his instructions. “Stonewall” 
Jackson, the author says, was a man of 
character, a fine soldier, and, in certain 
situations, a skilful general; but he 
could only with difficulty be induced to 

. play his part loyally as a corps leader, 
as one of a team; nor had he apparent- 
ly the higher gift of leadership, that of 
persuading abler men to do his bidding. 
Jackson's treatment of Longstreet after | 


Bull Run is declared to have been 


neither soldierly nor patriotic: 


He was singularly fortunate in being 
able to operate for nearly two years over 
familiar ground against generals to whom 
the population was hostile; and for an ally 
he might almost have claimed President 
Lincoln himself, for Lincoln it was who 
supplanted Rosecrans and appointed Fre- 
mont to command in West Virginia, who 
selected Banks to be his factotum in the 
Valley and caused Shields to oscillate be- 
tween McDowell and Banks under the eyes 
of Confederate scouts. None of these gen- 
erals was first rate, but lest they should 
perchance gain some military insight or 
develop such a quality as initiative, and 
so give Jackson some trouble, the tele- 
graph was continually bearing orders 
and counter-orders from Washington 
until, individually and collectively, the 
Federal detachment leaders became in- 
capable of distinguishing good from evil 
in a military sense. 


This criticism seems the more notable 
from the fact that the author accepts 
the Southern view of the right to se- 
cede, adopts the Confederate names of 
battles, calls the Union troops “Feder- 
als,” a Confederate term rejected by 
the troops of the North, and, although 
using the United States Government 
map based on Gen. Michler’s surveys, 
calls it a map of the battlefields of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

Certain American writers have 
clared that Lincoln was the ablest gen- 
eral in the North; Major Redway, on 
the other hand, thinks it was Lincoln 
who repaired the error of Jackson at 
Kernstown and robbed Shields of the 
fruits of his victory; and he declares 
that it was Lincoln, not Jackson, who 
detained the “Federals” in the valley; 
and that Lincoln's conduct may be re- 
garded either as a manifestation of 
“pure foolishness” or of a desire to fig- 
ure in history as another Washington 
by baiting Jackson with weak detach- 
ments of Union forces in the hope that 
these could be reinforced in good time 
In contrasting McClellan and Grant, the 
author expresses the idea that the man 
of strong character achieved more than 
the man with great ability. Lee was 
“hardly inferior to McClellan as an or- 
ganizer,” but the latter failed as a com- 
mander—which, after all, perhaps best 
accounts for Gen. Grant's opinion that 
if McClellan had begun as a brigade 
commander and learned the business of 
war by practice in a modest station, as 
all the successful generals did, he would 
have gone as far as any of them. The 
concluding chapter is given to Grant’s 
successful operations in the West at 
Forts Donelson and Henry and at 
Shiloh. Fourteen loose maps are con- 
tained in a cover-pocket. 
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CURRENT FICTION. 


Other Main-Travelled Roads. 
lin Garland. New York: 
Bros. 


By Ham- 
Harper & 


In one who has repeatedly detected 
himself in the ungracious act of greeting 
a new book by Mr. Garland with elegiac 
mention of “Main-Travelled Roads,” the 
present volume must have excited un- 
common interest. Here at last (could 
it be in any measure due to one’s own 
persistent coaching?) was to be a re- 
turn to the real thing, the product for 
which Mr. Garland’s name is destined 
to stand. The title virtually implied 
the old material; would it be treated in 
the old mood or interpreted in the 
changed light of “twenty years after’? 
A glance at the preface disposes of one’s 
best hope. The stories are not new, but 
“compiled from other volumes which 
now go out of print.” They were writ- 
ten, says Mr. Garland, “at the same time 
and under the same impulse as those 
which compose its companion 
‘Main-Travelled Roads’—and the 
series was the result of a summer-vaca- 
tion visit to my old home in Iowa, to 
my father’s farm in Dakota, and, last of 
all, to my birthplace in Wisconsin.” 
This revisiting of old scenes took place 
in 1887, and in the two or three follow- 
ing years al] the stories were written 
which are contained in this collection, 
and in its recently revised companion 
volume. 

It must be said the stories now col- 
lected pretty plainly represent a sec- 
ond gleaning from that early field. 
Three or four of them might well have 
deserved to be added to the half-dozen 
which made up the original volume. 
“Lucretia Burns” and “Before the Low 
ireen Door” echo most strongly the 
sombre note of “Up the Coulé” and 
“Mrs. Ripley's Trip.” The privations 
and squalor of the farmer's life—a life 
in which the writer himself had played 
his painful boyish part—had _  over- 
whelmingly impressed the young man 
on his return from the East. Cher- 
ished platitudes about the return to na- 
ture, the beauty of contact with the soil, 
had become a mockery in his ears, and 
these tales express an almost flerce re- 
coil. He has no notion of recanting at 
this day: “For the hired man and the 
renter farm life in the West is still a 
stern round of drudgery. My pages pre- 
sent it, not as the summer boarder or 
the young lady novelist sees it, but as 
the working farmer endures it.” This 
life Mr. Garland does not picture as al- 
together unvisited by romance; but vis- 
ited, at best, by a romance of escape. 
A down-trodden wife escapes ber dam- 
ning drudgery by flight or death; a girl 
is snatched away by some strong man, 
translated bodily to some happier air. 
A man goes somewhere else, does some- 
thing else; and returns, perhaps, to tor- 
ment the eyes of the luckless ones who 


volume, 
entire 
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have remained “close to the gsoil.” Of 
the devotion of the born farmer to his 
the compensations he enjoys for 
lack of city distractions 
and luxuries, Mr. Garland has nothing 
to say. Nevertheless, more and more 
people are leaving their shops and of- 
fices for the farm. 


work, 
his undeniable 


Once 
ing Davis. 
ner’s Sons. 
Under a title that may mean almost 

anything, from a regret that every au- 

thor has his day to an honest confession 
that here is nothing so new, are collect- 
ed a number of stories which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the maga- 
zines. Ranging with easy familiarity 
from Wall Street to London, from the 

Congo to Central America, from Massa- 

chusetts to the Philippines, writer and 

reader become for the nonce magnan- 
imous cosmopolites, now standing man- 
fully beneath the unbearable sun of an 

East African coast town, now feeling 

thoroughly at home in the sweet-smell- 

ing Massachusetts countryside, which is 
the of a mimic war. Strangely 


Upon a Time. By Richard Hard- 
New York: Charles Scrib- 


scene 


enough, the reader, whoever he is, prob- 
ably enjoys the experience almost as 
much as the author; and the reason for 
it undoubtedly is that Mr. Davis, with 
all his nonsense, has a real gift for see- 
ing things dramatically and humanly. 


The Doomed City. By John R. Carling. 

New York: Edward J. Clode. 

Not Rome or Cathage, but Jerusa- 
lem, is the doomed city of this narra- 
tive. The destruction of the temple is 
the culminating event. The hero is a 
Roman, Crispus, identified with 
that “certain soldier” who, gays Jo- 
sephus, “moved by a divine impulse, 
seized a blazing torch, and set fire to a 
golden window of the temple”’—the act 
which resulted in its destruction. Other 
exploits, named by Josephus or invent- 
ed by the present author, are attribut- 
ed to this able young man. Such inct- 
dents the story-teller renders with good- 
humored facility, as who should say, 
“This is the kind of thing you have to 
put into an historical romance, so here 
goes.” This element apart, the tale is 
told with uncommon force and reality. 
It is clear that the actors in the story 
have lived and moved in the imagina 
tion of the writer; in consequence they 
do not simply stalk and mouth through 
Especially grateful is their 
the bombastic and artt- 
which passes for speech | 


young 


his pages. 
freedom from 
ficial dialect 
with the ordinary historical romancer. | 
No doubt, Scott had something to do | 
with the invention of this lingo. It | 
cannot be said that the speech he puts | 
into the mouth of Ivanhoe, or Quentin | 
Durward, or Ellen of the Lake, is strict- 
ly according to the tongue of men or) 
of angels. But their hetghtened vocab- | 
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ulary and elabentted syntax, if not ac- 
cording to the habit of Scott’s day, 
was quite according to its tastes. Not 
even in “Rienzi,” or “Uarda,” or “Thad- 
deus of Warsaw” does that elevated 
lingo seem altogether out of place: it 
survives, of course, upon our melodra- 
matic stage. But it would be well if the 
heroes and heroines of the historical 
romance of to-day might be freed from 
what has become mere sound and fury. 
Not a few current novelists in this kind, 
feeling for a live speech, yet not alto- 
gether able to forget the traditions, 
have produced a medley of Georgian 
fustian and modern slang. Mr. Carling 
has mustered a speech which is digni- 
fied without being archaic or unpleasant- 
ly conventional; and his occasional 
lapses into modern vernacular are not 
of the ridiculous sort. | 
The Lead of Honour. By Norval Rich- | 

ardson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. | 

Mr. Sargent Everett is a Yankee 
schoolmaster who goes South in ante- 
bellum days, and eventually makes him- | 
self a power in that strenge land. He 
begins his career there as tutor to a 
beautiful little girl of twelve summers. | 
When she goes North to complete go 
education they pledge themselves to wait | 
for each other, she in childish fancy, he} 
in unreasonable earnest. He is already | 
a member of the bar, and during the | 


years which intervene before the girl's | 


return to her own home, he becomes a| 
more than local ceiebrity. He is the 
silver-tongued orator of the old school, | 

and his greatness consists, as one of his | 
eulogists ingenuously declares, in abil-| 

ity to “take all a feller’s idees away and | 
make him think jest like he does.” His 
special mission is to defend criminals. | 
If his creed seems a bit muddled, we 
are to understand that it is all very ne 
ble in his own mind. With the enforce- 
ment of the law he has nothing to do; 
his business is to get men off—give 
them another chance. “The greater the | 
crime,” as he puts it, “the greater | 
seems my inspiration, for out of the 
depths of the deed I see the man’s awak- | 
ening, his regeneration, his approach | 
toward God—for it is only through suf- 
fering that we attain the heights.” So 
he utters himself to the girl of his| 
choice, who has come back only for the | 
purpose of being married in the house) 
of her fathers. Her betrothed is an | 
ordinary young man from the North, 
who gets into a row at cards on his wed- 
ding day, kills his man, and is success- 
fully championed by the magnanimous | 


|ex-schoolmaster. 


|At the Villa Rose. By A. BE. W. Mason. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


|hired assassins. 


' living, the victim her benetactrens, too, 
readers would be loath to believe, even 
though all signs should point to her; 
which is not saying that they do, actual- 
ly. Otherwise, be sure, M. Hanaud 
would not have taken the case. The 
story is made unusually baffling by an 
old, unexpected device akin to that of 
hiding one’s silver in the vestibule. The 
choice of the spiritualistic séance cham- 
ber for the scene of the murder gives 
the utmost spur to the reader's specula- 
tion. The Dr. Watson of the story is a 
middle-aged bachelor of Major Penden- 


‘nis’s sort who invests this foil-réle with 


no little individuality. 


CARDINAL POLE. 


The Life of Reginald Pole. By Martin 
Haile. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $5.25 net. 

The story of the life of Reginald Pole 
and of the ruin of his illustrious fam- 


| lly will always remain one of the most 
/interesting and characteristic episodes 


of the English Reformation. It is inti- 
mately connected with the fortunes and 
policies, internal and foreign, lay and 
ecclesiastical, of three Tudor sover- 
eigns; it exhibits Henry VIII in his 
most ruthless and brutal moods, and re- 
_veals the pitiful sadness, loneliness, and 
tragedy of the life of his daughter, 
Mary. An object of suspicion from his 
early manhood, partly because of his 
strong claim by descent to the English 
throne, and still more because of his 
loyalty to the Pope, Pole was forced to 
remain an exile on the Continent dur- 
ing the crucial years of the reign of 
|Henry VIII and during the entire rule 
of Edward VI, while his relatives were 
barbarously executed at home, and while 
he himself was frequently pursued by 
In the reign of Mary 
he returned for a brief moment of tri- 
umph and reconciled England to Rome, 
only to see his cherished plans fail be- 
cause of the disastrous results of the 
Spanish marriage, and the religious 
and political developments which ac- 
companied it. English history contains 
no more pathetic figures than the Car- 


|dinal Archbishop and the barren Queen 


to the maintenance of whose rights he 
had devoted his life. 

The present biography makes no ef- 
|fort to conceal the frankly Catholic 
| standpoint from which it is written. It 
/'was begun by the late Rev. Ethelred 
Taunton, and completed from his notes, 
with considerable additional research, 


'by Mr. Haile. It proclaims that it is 


“based not only upon already recorded 
| facts, but upon the vast treasure reveal- 
ed by the diligent students of the ar- 
chives of Europe”; it abounds in 
‘quotations from the original sources, or 


That the murder which gave pause to ‘at least from the summaries in the cal- 
even the hectic life of Aix-les-Bains endars, and it shows a somewhat inex- 
should have been committed by Celia | plicable disregard of the vast majority 
Harland, herself so full of the joy of | of recent scientific works on Tudor 
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England. So far as the reviewer is able 
to observe, it adds nothing to cur know- 
ledge of Cardinal Pole, and indeed con- 
tains very little that is new in any way, 
gave a number of rather startling char- 
acterizations of the great figures of the 
time. 

If Mr. Haile finds it necessary to tell 
us that Martin Luther died “drinking 
and joking to the end,” he ought not in 
all decency to leave his readers with 


| Protestant or Catholic. But the reader 
should be warned that Mr. Haile’s esti- 
mates of most of Pole’s contemporaries, 
|their aims and their policies, and of the 
general movements of the period as a 
whole are far less trustworthy, and that 
though he writes attractively, he is too 
partisan ‘n his standpoint and too un- 
scientific in his methods to deserve the 
|same measure of respect that is accord- 
ed to the unprejudiced historian. 


the impression that this was the sum. 


total of Luther’s life; nor do such epi- 
thets as “adventurer,” “the artful and 
astute author of Queen Katherine's di- 
vorce,” etc., etc., give us a fair idea of 
Thomas Cranmer. And one cannot help 
smiling when Francis I, of all men, is 
described as “filled with horror” at 
“such atrocity and sacrilege’ as the 
trial and burning of the bones of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Furthermore, 
the author takes unwarrantable liberties 
with the documents that he assumes to 
quote. His treatment of Cromwell's let- 
ter to Michael Throgmorton (pp. 224-5) 
is a case in point. Whole clauses and 
sentences are left out without the slight- 
est indication of their omission, and the 
general effect of the letter (which, 
though malevolent and abusive to a de- 
gree, is a masterpiece of sixteenth- 
century style) is thus utterly lost. 
“Apeynement” should be “apeyrement.” 
There are a number of minor errors and 
misprints which it would be useless to 
notice here. And it is extremely con- 
fusing to find “Pole’s book” indiscrim- 
inately referred to as “Pro Unitatis Ec- 
clesiastice,” “De Unitate,” “De Unitate 
Ecclesiastica,” and “Pro Ecclesiastice 
Unitatis Defensione.” 

It is perhaps unfair to judge such a 
book as this from the standpoint of seri- 
ous history, and the reviewer would 
have gladly refrained from doing so, 
had not the author virtually demanded 
such consideration in his preface. The 
fact is that another life of the Cardinal 
was scarcely needed when this book was 
begun. “Each century since that which 
saw the birth and death of Pole has 
seen his life and character brought be- 
fore the judgment of the world,” as the 
author rightly confesses. His biography 
has been written by Beccatelli, Phillips, 
and Zimmermann, not to mention F. G. 
Lee and Dr. Gairdner in the Dictionary 
of National Biography; and his lettters 
have been published by Cardinal Qui- 
rini. Mr. Haile justifies the appearance 
of his “twentieth-century biography” 
chiefly on the ground that Quirini and 
Zimmermann are untranslated, and 
Phillips tedious and irrelevant. Doubt- 
less the English-speaking world will be 
rendered more familiar with an already 
familiar figure than if this book had 
not seen the light, and we thoroughly 
concur in the author’s estimate of his 
hero, whose learning, simple-minded- 
ness, and piety will always be praised 
by all fair-minded persons, whether 


The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate. By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $4. 


This volume is perhaps the most im- 
portant American contribution to the 
study of the Fourth Gospel since the 
days of Ezra Abbot. Wide ‘earning, 
historical imagination, ingenuity in 
framing hypotheses from few and per- 
plexing data, are everywhere manifest. 
Though the temper is often controver- 
sial, the purpose is constructive. The 
writer does not claim to have discover- 
ed any new documentary evidence, but 
is confident, after having examined dili- 
|gently all accessible data, that the au- 
thor of the Fourth Gospel is not the Son 
of Zebedee, but some Hellenistic Jew 
living and writing in Asia at the end of 
the first century and the opening dec- 
ades of the second century. 


The early literary history of this 
anonymous gospel is difficult to trace. 
Dr. Bacon, however, is convinced that 
the gospel, as we now have it, shows 
signs not of structural unity, but of 
growth and revision. The chief reviser, 
it is contended, was a Roman, a contem- 
porary of Papias and Justin, whose aim 
was to adjust the gospel “to rival forms 
of the evangelic tradition” and to pro- 
eure for it “the apostolic authority of 
the John of Revelation, without detri- 
ment to the dominant authority of 
Peter, by a cautiously suggested identi- 
fication of ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved’ with the Son of Zebedee” (p. 
224). This reviser, in adding Ch. xxi to 
the gospel about 150 a. p., shares, it 
should seem, the view of authorship 
later expressed by Iren@us, but “instead 
of plain statement, shelters himself be- 
hind purposed ambiguity.” But why 
do we have from the reviser even this 
cautious suggestion that the author of 
the Fourth Gospel is the Son of Zebe- 
dee? In passing it is to be remembered 
that the Gospel in its original form is, 
like the Epistles ascribed to John, 
anonymous; that Papias corroborates 
the suggestion of Mark x:39 in stat- 
ing that John, like his brother James, 
was murdered by the Jews; and that 
evidently the Son of Zebedee had never 
been in Ephesus. Why, then, does it 
occur to the reviser to connect the Gos- 
pel with the Son of Zebedee? The an- 
swer is to be sought, not in the fact that 
‘there is other and excellent tradition 
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for the Ephesian residence of the Son of 
Zebedee, but that Papias and Justin ac- 
cepted Revelation as originating from 
John. This endorsement of John, how- 
ever, does not of necessity involve the 
assumption that the Son of Zebedee had 
ever been in Ephesus, unless Papias had 
in mind a temporary sojourn in Patmos; 
nor does it prove that John Is the au 
thor of Revelation. For this book is 
at its core a Palestinian product which 
later on was revised in Ephesus, at 
which time the name of John was intro- 
duced into the Ephesian envelupe (Ch. 
i-iii, xxii: 8-21) in order that the 
churches of Asia might accept Revela- 
tion as of apostolic authority. The 
apostolic name of John thus introduced, 
it was natural to ascribe the Gospel and 
the Epistles to the same author. The 
reviser who inserted the appendix into 
the Gospel accepts this tradition of au- 
thorship, though, as we have seen, 
somewhat hesitatingly. Is it conceiv- 
able, we might ask, that the Roman re- 
viser wondered why such an important 
document as the Fourth Gospel, reveal- 
ing as it does a man with a strong re- 
ligious personality, should be ascribed 
to an apostle who had never been in 
Asia, who had, in fact, gone to the mar- 
tyr’s grave years ago? Is it possible that 
the reviser, though a Roman, had his 
doubts that Rev. Ch. {f-iii is really 
an Ephesian intrusion into the Apoca- 
lypse? Dr. Bacon’s reading of the evi- 
dence cannot countenance such inqui- 
ries. On the contrary, the true starting- 
point of the legend that connects the 
Son of Zebedee with the so-called Jo- 
hannine Writings is precisely the “lit- 
erary fiction by which the Ephesian edl- 
tor of the Palestinian book of ‘proph- 
ecy’ sought to give it currency and 
canonicity among the churches of Asia” 
(p. 183). What this Ephesian editor of 
Revelation began, the Roman reviser of 
the Fourth Gospel continued, and Ire- 
neus ended. 

To the reader familiar with Ezra Ab- 
bot, Lightfoot, Drummond, and Sanday, 
it is evident that this reading of the 
early literary history of the Johannine 
writings involves a thorough discredit- 
ing of the testimony of Irenwus, a rigor- 
ous insistence upon the silence of Igna- 
tius and Polycarp, and a definite theory 
as to the origin of the Apocalypse in its 
present form. This necessary task Dr. 
Bacon performs with a_ thoroughness 
and brilliancy impossible to picture in a 
brief review. The hypothesis which con- 
nects the Son of Zebedee with the 
Fourth Gospel, even if that connection 
be no closer than that of Matthew with 
the First Gospel, accounts rather better 
for the tradition voiced by Iren#us than 
the hypothesis of a literary fiction. But 
apart from the rightness or wrongness 
of the conclusion, it must be emphasized 
that Dr. Bacon's treatise is indispensa- 
ble to students of early Christian litera- 
ture. It is not easy reading, and the 
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better the reader is acquainted with con- 
discussion, the more impor- 
book become. 


temporary 
tant will the 


By G. 
Dodd, 


What's Wrong With the World? 
K. Chesterton. New York: 
Mead @& Co. $1.50 
It will probably be conceded that when 

Mr. Chesterton sat down to compose this 

book he was undertaking a rather large 

order. Indeed, he himself admits that 
it a little tasked his ability thoroughly 
to illumine and ventilate the present 
malady of the world. When he came to 
consider the matter more narrowly, he 
stumbled upon the dis- 
that is afflicted with no 
one isolable affection, but with an in- 
tricate and unruly complication of dis- 
It is evidence of this para- 
doxer’s triumphant virtue, his powerful 
common sense, that his diagnosis of the 
world’s ailments is entirely lacking in 
the unity, and rigid coher- 
ence have been accustomed 


seems to have 


covery society 


eases 


simplicity, 


to which we 


by the trenchant treatises of our sociol- 


ogists 

To distrust the plausible simplicity of 
smash resolutely through 
variegated and disorderly 
they conceal, is at least a 
beginning in fruitful social criticism. 
And Mr. Chesterton, as he goes about 
his passionate vocation of turning words 
down and inside out, dislodges, 
an abundance of excellent jokes, 
of serious import. That 
is who dislikes the 
characteristics” may per- 
regarded in either light. The 
of umbrella stand is unde- 
serious We argu- 


and 
to the 


facts which 


words 


them 


upside 
besides 
much matter 
the 
chief feminine 
he 


parable 


Feminist “one 


haps 
the 
niably condense the 
ment as follows 


who thinks a 
like an beeause 
an umbrella stand. Yet 
different as a battle-axe and a 

The whole Collectivist 
in saying that 


ent a man 
umbrella, 
the th go into 
they 
bootjack 


ar as 


consists because two 
therefore two 
a walking-stick. Umbrellas 
might replaced kind 
of common awnings covering certain streets 
from part But there is noth- 


ing but nonsense In the notion of swinging 


men can share an umbrella, 
men can share 
by 


possibly be some 


ilar showers 


it is as if one spoke of 
twirling a communal moustache. It will be 
that no sociologists suggest 
such follies At least sixty Social- 
iats out of a hundred, when they have spok- 
en of common laundries, will go on at once 
to apeak of common kitchens.... Kitchens 
and washhouses are both large rooms, full 
of and and steam. But the 
soul function of the two things are 
There is only one way of 
washing a shirt; that is, there is only one 
right way. There is no taste and fancy in 
tattered shirts Nobody says, “Tomkins 
likes five holes In his shirt, but I must say, 
give me the good old four holes.” Nobody 
“This washerwoman rips up the left 
lee of my pajamas; now, if there is one 
thing I insist on, it is the right leg sipped 
up.” The ideal washing is, simpl¥ to send 


a communal stick; 


sald 


heat damp 
and 


utterly opposite 


anys 
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a thing back washed. But it is by no means 
true that the ideal cooking is simply to send 
a thing back cooked. 


The trouble with the modern world, 
according to Mr, Chesterton, is that the 
modern reformers, the Socialists, the 
Feminists, the new educators, ignore 
what the people want. In their projects 
for a golden age in the future they as- 
sume a kind of man and woman that 
has never existed. What the people 
want, he believes, is what they have 
always wanted. The way to make them 
happy is to help them fulfil the ideals 
which they have cherished from the 
morning of time. Reform must be based 
not on human nature as presented in the 
remances of H. G. Wells and the scien- 
tific Utopians, but upon human nature 
as revealed in the history of the race. 
The history of the race reveals the fact, 
for example, that man has always 
wanted a hearth and home—not a share 
in a communal! bed-chamber or kitchen. 
Begin, therefore, with man in a home 
and reconstruct society to conform to 
that ideal, instead of beginning with a 
communal kitchen and _ reconstructing 
man to conform to that ideal. Begin 
with anything you please, except the 
theory of a sociological quack. Begin 
with an order that the hair of all poor 
schoolgirls shall be cut off for the pur- 
pose of cleanliness: 

With the red hair of one she-urchin in the 
gutter I will set fire to all modern civiliza- 
tion. Because a girl should have long hair, 
she should have clean hair; because she 
should have clean hair, she should not have 
because she should not 
have an unclean home, she should have a 
and leisured mother; because she 
should have a free mother, she should not 
have an usurious landlord; because there 
should not be an usurious landlord, there 
should be a redistribution of property; be- 
cause there should be a redistribution of 
property, there shall be a revolution. 


an unclean home; 


free 


The parable of the red hair sounds 
distinctly radical; Mr. Chesterton would 
doubtless assert that, on the contrary, 
it is distinctly conservative. It is de 
signed to conserve the red hair; it is de- 
signed to conserve the world. Mr. Ches-| 
terton calls himself a Liberal; within 
a few years he will probably be publicly 
thanking God when men call him a re- 
actionary. For at heart he is a kina of) 
philosophical Tory—a twentieth century 
disciple of the school of Thomas Car- 
lyle. “What's Wrong With the World?” 
is “Past and Present” modified by the) 
time-spirit. The two prophets, so incon- | 
gruously assorted in temper, are at one 
in their diatribes on game-preservers, 
in their distrust of systematizers, in| 
their hostility to “philosophical radical. | 
ism,” in their fundamental dogmatism, 
in their respect for a somewhat remote | 
past, and in their sense of something 
fixed and eternal in the needs and na- 
ture of man. The irony of the compart-| 
son is in the differences. Carlyle 


thought help should come from the 
House of Lords; Chesterton turns his 
back upon the lords and calls upon the 
Ccmmons. Carlyle released his thunder 
upon democracy; Chesterton embraces 
democracy and trains his guns upon 
Socialism. Carlyle derided manhood sui- 
frage; Chesterton swears by manhood 
suffrage and makes a laughing-stock of 
votes for women. What will be the con- 
servatism of 1950? 


Notes. 


__ 


Admiral Alfred T. Mahan is publishing 
with Little, Brown, & Co. “The Interest of 
America in International Conditions.” 


Another volume of the “Descriptive So- 
clology” will soon be issued by the trus- 
tees of Herbert Spencer. It deals with the 
civilization of the Chinese, information 
concerning which has been collected and 
arranged by the British consul at Foochow, 
E, T. C. Werner. 


A document newly discovered by Ernest 
Law in the Record Office forms the basis 
of a book by that well-known historian 
of Hampton Court, to be published by 
Bell. In it some statements usually made 
concerning Shakespeare’s life are tested 
anew. 


“An Account of the English Colony in New 
South Wales,” by David Collins, sometime 
judge-advocate and secretary of the colony, 
and edited with Introduction and Notes by 
James Collier, is reprinted by Whitcombe 
& Tombs of Melbourne. 


The eighth part of Dr. Edwin Abbott's 
“Diatessarica,” entitled “‘The Son of Man; 
or Contributions to the Study of the 
Thoughts of Jesus,’ is promised by the 
Cambridge University Press fer Novem- 
ber 1. 


“The Green Helmet, and other Poems” 
is the title of a new volume of verse 
by W. B. Yeats, which the Cuala Press of 
Dublin, will shortly have ready. Besides 
eighteen new lyrics, the volume will con- 
tain a poetical drama. 


“Porphyry’s Letter to His Wife Mar- 
cella,” being the only English version of 
the letter, which after a number of cen- 
turies was rediscovered in 1816, is to be 
published, as a revised edition of Alice 
Zimmern’s translation, by Mayle of the 
Priory Press, Hampstead, It will be in 
the form of a shilling booklet. 


Alexander Murray of Aberdeen announces 


'for immediate publication “The Teacher's 


Complete Text-Book of Physical Exercises,” 
by Isabel Murray. 


“Pleasant Pages,” written by Arthur Gui- 
terman and composed and manufactured 
under the direction of J. H. Nash, typog- 
rapher, is in the press of Paul Elder & Co. 
It is a catalogue of the books and cards 
suitable especially for the Christmas holi- 
days. 

In the list of Brentano’s autumn an- 
nouncements are: “D’Orsay; or The Com- 
plete Dandy,” by W. Teignmouth Shore; 
“Storm and Treasure,” an historical ro- 
mance of French life, by H. C. Bailey; “The 
Merry Past,” by Ralph Nevill; “Popular 
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Drugs,” by Sidney Hiller, M. D.; “Mad 


Majesties; or Raving Rulers and Submis- 
sive Subjects,” by Dr. Angelo S. Rappoport; 
“Chats About Wine,” by C. E. Hawker; 
“The Second Elopement,” by Herbert Flow- 
erdew, and “Ninon de L’Enclos and Her 
Century,” by Mary C. Rowsell. 


The Revue de VOrient Chrétien is print- 
ing in instalments, together with a French 
translation by Sylvain Grébaut, an Ethiopic 
pseudo-Clementine book, wherein Dr. M. 
R. James has found embedded a large part 
of the ancient Apocalypse of Peter. 


In the military geographical department 
of Petermann’s Mitteilungen for August 
there is an interesting discussion of the 
problems presented by western Russia in 
case of a war with Germany. Another ar- 
ticle treats of the southern Tunisian fron- 
tier question between France and Turkey 
from a military point of view. Dr. G, Meyer 
contributes an instructive account of the 
geographical spread of the sleeping sick- 
ness, with a map. 


“The Land of the Incas,” in Peru and Bo- 
livia, judging from a paper read by Sir C. 
R. Markham before the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the discussien which fcllowed 
it, published in the Geographical Journal for 
October, is one of the most interesting 
places on the face of the earth. No other 
region possesses such a variety of climates, 
geographical features, and products, and, 
though now virtually a terra incognita, it 
was formerly one of the most civilized parts 
of the world. Several thousands of years 
age it was inhabited by an artistic, sensi- 
tive people, as is shown by their pottery, 
than which nothing finer, according to ex- 
perts, has been seen from the days of an- 
cient Greece to the present; a people who 
wore elaborate clothing, were well governed, 
and law-abiding. Abundant evidence is 
also given to show that since man came 
there has been an elevation of the region 
a thousand feet. Mountain slopes, where 
now cultivation is impossible on account of 
the high level, are covered with terraced 
fields, the terraces built up with massive 
masonry—showing cultivation through long 
series of years. A map prepared by the 
society accompanies the paper, which not 


only covers some hitherto unmapped terri- | 


tery, but also shows for the first time cor- 
rectly the boundary between Peru and Bo- 
livia as settled by the Argentine arbitration 
and modified by a subsequent agreement be- 
tween the two republics. 


J. B. Elwell has added to his manuals of 
Bridge a handy velume containing “The 
Principles, Rules, and Laws of Auction 
Bridge” (Scribners). The book presup- 
poses—and properly—a knowledge of sim- 
pler Bridge. 


Worth Brehm has made a number of il- 
lustrations for “The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer,” which express the spirit of the 
book with admirable zest. They are, too, 
well reproduced by the publishers, Harper 
& Bros. If any criticism were to be made 
of this holiday edition, it would be that the 
volume is rather heavy for a child to hold; 
but this heaviness is compensated for by 
large margins and good type, and “Tom 
Sawyer” is a good deal more than a boy’s 
book, 


We need only record the appearance of 
Hardy’s “A Pair of Blue Eyes” in Har- 
per’s thin-paper edition of the novels, 
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Two new volumes, the fifth and sixth, of 
Scribner’s Centenary Edition of Dickens 
contain the “Pickwick Papers,” with a 
whole sheaf of Prefaces. The illustrations 
by Phiz are clearly and sharply printed. 


A little volume, issued by T. M. Cald- 
well Co., contains a few of the “Letters of 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” The se- 
lection offers one a glimpse into the 
strange courtship of Lady Mary and Mr. 


Wortley Montagu, and affords a fairly com- 
plete view of her interesting life at Con- 
stantinople. Nothing from her 
years of retirement Italy, 
from 1739 to 1761. 


is given 


in France and 


“My Mark Twain” (Harper) is perfect- 
ly named. Its first and, gladly add, 
longer part is W. D. Howells’s memories of 
the great humorist; the part is a 
collection of the same critic’s reviews of 
his books, beginning with that of “The In- 
Abroad,” in the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1869. The genial spirit of the immortal 
fun-maker himself has touched the hun 
dred pages of reminiscence with character 
istic gayety, and it is a vivid picture one 
gets, not simply of “the Lincoln of our lit 
erature,” but of a rare friendship between 
two richly endowed natures. The record 
has, of course, a charming anecdotal in- 
terest. There is Matthew Arnold's aston- 
ished query, upon being informed, on his 


we 


second 


nocents 


arriving in Boston, that Mr. Howells was 
not at home to receive his introduction 
owing to his having gone to see Mark 


“Oh, but he doesn’t like that sort 
of thing, does he?" There naturally, 
much of comment and characterizing 
Clemens was “almost aggressively truthful 
He could lie, of course, and did save 
others from grief or harm; he 
stupidly truthful; but his first impulse was 
to say out the thing and everything that 
was in him.” Religiously, or at least the 
ologically, “he never went back to any- 
thing like faith in the Christian theology, 
or in the notion of life after death, or 
a conscious divinity.” For him there were 
but two medicines for loss by death: time 


Twain: 
is, 


to 


was not 


it 


and sleep. The delicacy that mingled so 
strangely with the better-known ribaldry 
of the man, came out finely in his 
instinct of “never putting his hands 
on you” even while he was ca- 
ressing you with his pity Elemen- 
tal to the core, he could not fail to be 


puzzled by the fact that three such persen- 
ages as Emerson, Longfellow, and Holmes 
found no amusement in a burlesque upon 
themselves. Mr. Howells’s acquaintance 
with him began as a consequence of the re- 
view of “The Innocents Abroad,” and tiis 
review opens the second part of the present 
book. The chronological order of 
critiques emphasizes their interest 
vealing Mr. Howells’s own development 
quite as much as Mark Twain's. Both men 
had good ground for felicitation in the 
critic’s early recognition of the humorist’s 
genius. But, while the criticism is usually 
admirable in its analysis of Mark Twain’ 
humor, the reader will more frequently 
turn to the first part of the book for its 
pictures of a humorist who was primarily 
a man 


these 


as re- 


The tenth volume (but the eighth to ap- 
pear, two intermediate volumes being still 
to come) of Macmillan’s new edition of 
Pater’s Works brings the sheaf of reviews 


gathered from the Guardian. It 


B95 


is Pater at 


his thinnest, with occasionally a page of 
extraordinarily clumsy sentences. It shows, 
too, by its uncertainty of judgment when 
dealing with contemporary books, that Pa- 
ter was not in the true sense a crit but 
a philosopher who at his could in- 


sinuate his own views of life with the fin- 
est audacity and the most 
guage into various writers 
This lack of real 


esty, one hardly knows which) might have 


Be 


luctive lan 
and movements 
(or hon- 


critical insight 


been gathered oqually from Pater's inter 
pretation of Plato (who said that the last 
lishonor of the soul is to place beauty 
above truth) as an epicurean mwsthete, and 
from his portrayal of early Christianity 
(in “Marius’’) as a delicate appeal to the 
senses Occasionally, but not often he 
true and alluring Pater iks in these 
“Essays from the Guardian 

The issue of the second part of Vol. I of 
Thomas Hughes's “History of the Society 
‘of Jesus in North America” (Burrows 
Brothers) completes the work, and includes 


the “documents” from 1773 to 1836 The 
suppression of the society in 1773 was fol- 
lowed by a period of inactivity except so 
far as concerned the management of the 
property it had held in Maryland, and 
after a decade John Carrol! became the 
leading spirit. A missionary body still, 


possessing funds of its own, and recognized 
by the state, the Jesuits were under the 
direction of the bishop, and extended their 
labors in the North and West. The college 
at Georgetown for the education of the 
clergy derived some benefit eventually from 
this Jesuit property, the long contest 
for control, and the measures taken by the 
Jesuits to secure their claims, left an un- 
favorable impression of their methods. That 
they received what was their due cannot be 
proved; neither can it be shown that they 
did not lay claim to lands of doubtful own- 
ership. The disputes were virtually end- 
ed In 1826, but in such a way that the Jesuits 
no longer continued exist as a body. 
Mr. Hughes's style is involved and the ar- 
rangement of the documents leaves much to 
be desired, but the series of volumes offers 
a store of valuable drawn from 
many sources, 

M. P.Rooseboom, the author of ‘The Scot- 
tish Staple in the Netherlands” (The Hague: 
M. Nijhoff), has been somewhat unfortunate 
in the fact that between the completion and 
publication of his work another volume on 
“The Scottish Staple at 


but 


to 


material, 


the same subject, 


Veere,” was put forth by the late Prof. John 
Davidson and Alexander Gray. As the story 
which both books tell was summarized in 


the Nation for July 22, 1909, it seems scarce- 
ly worth while to repeat it here. Mr. Roose- 
boom’s method of treating it. however, 
ries widely from that of predecessors 
in two important respects 


va- 
his 
In the first place, 


he approaches his subject strictly from the 
historical and chronological standpoint, 
while that of the earlier work was rather 
economic and topical. In the second place 
the sources of Mr. Rooseboom’s book are 
for the most’ part manuscripts and 
unpublished documents while his pre- 
lecessors relied largely n printed 
works. Indeed, the greatest value 
of the present volume lies in the two 


hundred and forty-odd pages of hitherto un- 
published material, carefully collected and 
transcribed in different and muni- 
cipal archives in Nether- 


national 


Scotland and the 
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h the 


original 


lands, whi 
more 


author has appended to the 
of his work. His book 

thorough scholarship 
same measure 
to its 


part 


shows careful and 


throughout, and deserves the 


of consideration which was accorded 


predecessor 


A. G. Bradley's latest addition to the pop- 
ular color “The Avon and Shake- 
* (Dutton). This facile and 
pursues a 
dilating 
new, 
American, 
rable 


books is 
eare’s Co 
always agreea 
di 
the old agr ilture 


writer more 


cursiv than usual, on 


and the comparing 
in general 
contribution of 
customs and humors. The lower Avon 
Tewksbury is Mr. Bradley's 
Ameri he admits 
ends Warwickshire. Shake- 
speareans may note the hint that the park- 


English scenery with 


bringing a conside 
rustik 
and especially 
tah for 


preferer ans 


and even recomn 


like Warwickshire of to-day is by no means 


what Shakespeare saw. It was an unkempt 


pasture region without loveliness 


of 
gentility 


probably 
iny sort. The remarks on Shakespeare's 
is the reminder 
that rank in England has ever depended on 

ess and outward state. From 
to Mr. Bradley 
collection of an incorrigi- 
youth, one Walter Savage Landor, one 
antly, but A. R. Quinton’s thirty 
are a rather feeble auxillary 


are pertinent as 


material suc 


rewksbury Rugby, where 


leaves us with re 
ble 


is led pleas 


to the relation 
responsible for 
“George Eliot, Scenes 
her Novels” (Crowell). With 
1 for the lady's books, a de- 


rhe current ! sity as 


of literature is 
Charles § 
and People in 
1 high 


Olcott's 


esteen 
sire to write a book of his own, and some 
s hands, Mr. Olcott has appar- 
travelled through Warwickshire, col- 
lecting photographs, interviewing “old in- 
habitants,”” and relatives of the novelist, 
and picking up “local color.” In prepara- 
he has 
into the 


elsure on 


ently 


tion ‘Romola” 
and looked 


read 


for his chapter on 
ited Florence, 
galleries and 
The refection 


also vi 
pieture 
tory set before is light 
afternoon tea of literary 
twenty-five pictures of 
with George 
of identifications 
in of Clerical 
former resident of Nun- 
“told the 
must have meam 
pictured Rufus 
‘my grandfathe, 
she de- 
Epicure 


us 
and harmiess—the 
He gi 


and people 


research es 
connected 


list 


“Scenes 


He giv us a 
oO the characters 
made by a 
Mr 


writer that 


eaton Franklin's grandson 
Eliot 


when 


George 


his grandfather she 
Lyon, ‘although,’ 
had blue 
acribea 
Mamn 


another 


he sald, 
eyes, and not brown, aa 
him’” 

the 


curious 


(our italics) Sir 


“Alchemist” 
point 


on in to speak of 
treatise on 
High Dutch, 
Epicure, “‘it 
Mr. Olcott has 
seen with his own eyes a stone-table and a 
yew-tree walk mentioned tn “Middlemarch”; 
but, the 
timated, his contribution to our knowledge 
of the life-atuff in 


had a 
Alchemy Adam in 
“which 


was the 


written by 


proves,” quoth Sir 


primitive tongue.” 


on 


whole, as we have perhaps in 


the novela is not very 
grave 

The Czar has at last given 
of the 
lan general staff on the 
and the first 
peared It brings only to the 
break of the war, that the complete 
series, added to the reports of the German 
and British attachés already published, and 
to the other works in qonnéction 


. 
with the confi will fill« large library 


permission 
for the 


by the 


publication 
Rus 


Japanese 


reports written 
Russo- 
volume has 


war, ap 


us out- 


issued 


Florentine his- | 


2365 
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From the historical point of view the 
Russian work promises badly, and in all 
probability it will not be frank, though ne- 
cessarily it will throw some new light on 
the campaign. According to this first 
volume, it seems that just before the out- 
break the Russian government was well 
informed by its military attaché in Tokio 
of all Japan's preparations. The diplo- 
matists In St. Petersburg and Port Arthur 
persisted in believing, however, that the 
government at Tokio was only “bluffing.” 
On January 28 the Russian attaché wired, 
“Rumored internal loan one hundred mil- 
lions”; on January 29, ‘“‘Eighty-six trans- 
ports’; on January 30, “Thirty steamers 
for the fleet, thirty for transport of troops 
by water.” Thus, no blame falls upon the 
Russian embassy in Tokio. It seems, how- 
ever, that the Japanese were afraid about 
this time that the Russians would strike 
some sudden blow. On January 4 at 4:25 
P. M. (How did the Russian get these 
particulars so exactly?) the Japanese con- 
sul in Chefu telegraphed to Tokio that 
most of the Russian fleet had left Port 
Arthur on an unknown mission. The Jap- 
anese agents at Yingkow, Chefu, and Vlad- 
ivostok also told of Russian preparations, 
but apparently the Russians knew the con- 
tents of their letters before the Japanese 
general staff. The Russians even knew 
that the Mikado had called a council and 
that this council had decided on war. 


The Russian story of the war contains 
several accusations against Japan. They 
all relate to the detention of telegrams. 
The Japanese, it is said, detained at Naga- 
eaki or Tokio an important telegram from 
Count Lamsdorff to Baron Rosen. This 
telegram was sent on February 4, but was 
not delivered to the Russian minister un- 
til February 7 at 7 A. M. At 2 P. M. 
on February 6 Baron Rosen was, we are 
told, invited by the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to call upon him. The Jap- 
anese Minister then told the Baron that 
Japan had decided to break off diplomatic 
relations with Russia and requested the 
baron to leave the country. Five hours 
before this (at 9 A. M., February 6) the 
Japanese had seized the volunteer fleet 
steamer Ekaterinoslav, three miles north 
of Fusan. While Baron Rosen was in 
Count Komura’s room, the Japanese fleet 
was seizing the S.S. Mukden of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway. 

Prof. Carlo Malagola, palwographer and 
director of the State Archives at Venice, 
took his life last Sunday as a result of 
criticism passed upon his method of keep- 
ing the archives; it appeared that some had 
been damaged and others had been lost. 


Science. 


—- 


Soil Fertility and Permanent Agricul- 
ture. By Cyril G. Hopkins, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. $2.75. . 
Many years ago, Professor Johnson ot 

Yale issued two small treatises, entitled, 

“How Crops Grow,” and “How Crops 

Feed,” giving in a convenient form the 

chief facts in regard to soil which were 

then available for practical use by farm- 
ers. It was humiliating to see how small 

a part in those two works was played 
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by the studies of American agricultur- 


ists, whereas the pages were filled with 
citations from the results obtained in 
the laboratories of the experiment sta- 
tions of Europe, then just beginning to 
attract deserved attention. Within a few 
years, however, after the appearance of 
Professor Johnson's treatises, and per- 
haps largely due to their stimulating in- 
fluence, many laboratories were estab- 
lished in the United States, and excel- 
lent work was done. Soon our agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations 
were founded, and codérdination of re- 
sults began. The Department of Ag- 
riculture assumed its rightful place as 
a coéperative factor in this work, and 
from that time on the achievements in 
progressive agriculture in our country 
have been a matter of great pride to 
all who are familiar with them. To give 
the gist of these achievements, and to 
correlate them with the results else- 
where obtained, so far as they refer to 
soil and its enrichment, has been the 
task to which Professor Hopkins has ad- 
dressed himself, and with marked suc- 
cess. He has given us an admirable 
compilation of first-hand facts, well-ar- 
ranged, accurately stated, and presented 
in good perspective. But his treatise is 
far more than a mere compilation; it 
comprises also an original exposition of 
the essential facts which concern the re- 
lations of plants to the soil and air. In 
simple language, the author has restat- 
ed the fundamental facts in chemistry 
and plant-physiology, omitting virtual- 
ly nothing needful, and adding nothing 
for mere rhetorical] effect. Such a method 
inspires confidence and lends attractive- 
ness, even where the subject matter is 
not in itself particularly interesting. 
Those readers who were delighted with 
Johnson’s “How Crops Feed,” in any of 
its numerous re-issues, will be more than 
pleased by “Soil Fertility,” a book fully 
abreast of the times, and showing by 
inevitable contrast the vast advance 
which has been made in agriculture dur- 
ing the last decades. 

It is easy to see that Professor Hop- 
kins has enjoyed the preparation of this 
book, for he now and then becomes ratn- 
er familiar with the reader, somewhat 
after the manner of a friendly teach- 
er who can let the strain of the class- 
room relax a little. For instance, he 
places in a table the initials, or 
symbols, of the ten essential ele- 
ments of plant-food, C, H, O, P, 
K, N, 8S, Ca, Fe, Mg., and these the 
reader “is earnestly advised to learn 
by groups,” but he is aided by the hint 
given in a note, “The author consents 
to the students’ memory key: C. Hop- 
k'ns’ CaFe, Mg. if Mg. stands for Mighty 
Good, and the omission of I for modes- 
ty.” This is a useful mnemotechnic de- 
vice. Another device, capable of wide 
application, is the employment of round 
numbers wherever this has been posst- 
ble, thus placing a large number of com- 
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parative statistics within the grasp of 
the reader. Thus, the ingredients in cer- 
tain soils are given in units of soil (two 
million pounds in one acre, s'x and two- 
thirds inches deep), and speedily the 
reader becomes accustomed to make his 
own contrasts. Another thing which 
serves an excellent purpose is the fresh- 
ness of citations, bringing the whole 
treatise up to the date of the issue. 

The author makes rightly the distinc- 
tion between the substances which can 
be added to a soil for a temporary pur- 
pose, and those which contribute to defi- 
nite and permanent results. Concerning 
the three important factors in what he 
terms permanent agriculture, it is worth 
while to cite the following: 

For practically all of the normal soils 
of the United States, and especially for 
those of the Central States, there are only 
three constituents that must be supplied, 
in order to adopt systems of farming that, 
if continued, will increase or at least per- 
manentiy maintain, the productive power of 
the soil. These are limestone, phosphorus, 


and organic matter. The limestone must 
be used to correct acidity, where it now 
exists or where it may develop. The phos- 


phorus is needed solely for its plant-food 
value. he supply of organic matter must 
be renewed to provide nitrogen from its 
decomposition and to make available the 
potassium and other essential elements con- 
tained in the soil in abundance, as well as 
to liberate phosphorus the min- 
contained in or 


from raw 


eral phosphate naturally 


applied to the soil. 


The practical management of these 
three important factors is given in a 
masterly manner, adapted to substan- 
tially all conditions which are likely 
to be met with in our country. It 1s 
seldom that so much judicious counsel 
is given in a work strictly scientific 
throughout. 

One of the most interesting portions 
of the treatise is that devoted to an ac- 
count of the famous Rothamsted experi- 
mental grounds, which have been used 
for something like three-quarters of a 
century for the specific purpose of test- 
ing theoretical views regarding the nu- 
trition of plants. The studies have been 
in the hands of skilled chemists, who 
have made faithful records of their re- 
sults. This private enterprise has be- 
come a public benefaction to science, »%f 
the highest order. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of investigations 
which cover such a period of time. The 
results are comparable with those of 
long-established observatories. Think of 
asking the soil what it will yield year 
after year, from wheat sown without any 
addition of enriching material, and let 
this question be put for a quarter or 
halt a century, or even more. Plainly, 
the results of experiments and cultures 
in all possible directions for so long a 
time, and under the influence of advanc- 
ing science, are simply incalculable as 
guides in practice. From the vast ac- 
cumulation of acquired results, Profes- 
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sor Hopkins has made a good selection 
and out of it all has constructed an ex- 
tremely interesting story. It is not of- 
ten that so attractive a treatise as this 
can so nearly approach the character cf 
a cyclopedia. It has not failed to give 
every important fact, and its explana- 
tions are as full as can be presented in 
the existing state of science. 


Henry Holt & Co. will publish October 
29 “Leading American Men of Science,” by 
leading men of science. 


has now be- 
revealed new 


of the 


Exploration for petroleum 
come world-wide, and has 
sources of supply in parts 
earth which are remote from old centres 
of production. The Dutch East Indies, 
Japan, Peru, Mexico, and Rumania all num- 
ber the pumping and refining of oil among 
their important industries, while elsewhere 
the possession of “oil-sign” or of a favora- 
ble geological structure will in time start 


many 


the drili. The author, therefore, of “Pe- 
troleum Mining and Oil-Field Develop- 
ment.”” A. Beeby Thompson (D. Van Nos- 


trand), appeals to a widely distributed con- 
stituency. His book is based upon extend- 
ed travel and experience, is very readable 
and on the whole excellent, in 
some respects it is not abreast of the latest 
in America. The topi 
embrace the following: the ge 
distribution of the 
of geological structure with the pools; 
dications; origin and treatment; th: 

‘ral technology of drilling; care of wells; 
pumping; power-plants; oil the 
natural gas industry. Whil 
rather well provided with illustrations, 
reader misses maps of distribution 
er care in statistics ig desirable. Thus, it 
is hardly fair to lump together under 


although 


treated 
eraphical 


practice 


petroleum; connection 
in- 


gen 


as fuel; 
the work is 


the 


Great- 


Kan- 


sas the product of this State, which in re- 
cent years has been one to two and a half 
million barrels, with Oklahoma's forty- 
three to forty-six millions (p. 10). On pp. 
4i—46, in the discussion of rigin and 
source, More might have been said of the 
nodern view that seaweeds or alg@ are of 
great importance. Much for ha been 
given to these views by Potonié of Berlin. 
One or two minor misprints, such as appear 
in the footnote of p. 104, and in lin 28 
and 29, p. 161, may be corrected in a later 
edition. 

The friends and associates of Prof. Fred 
eric Ward Putnam of Harvard University 
have expressed, in a graceful and becom- 


ing manner, the great esteem in which they 


hold him. On the occasion of Professor 
Putnam’s seventieth birthday he was pre- 
sented with a work of notable scientific 
merit, entitled the “Putnam Anniversary 
Volume of Anthropological Essays’ (G, E 
Stechert & Company). In the pages of this 


volume have been assembled nutributions 


from those who have been immediately 
associated with Professor Putnam in the 
work. of research or instru yn, from 
those who are continuing investigations 
instituted by bim, and from friends who 
have shared his intimate friendship for 
years. The book was presented by a wid 


circle of friends as acknowledgment of 
their debt of gratitude, and as an expres- 
sion, however inadequate, of the vital force 
Professor Putnam has the ad- 
vancement of anthropology in all parts of 


an 


been in 
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States The volume is pre 
dedicatory letter which ts 
of Professor Boas of Co 


the United 
faced by a 
affixed the name 


to 


lumbia University, the chairman of the 
editorial committee “It has been the 
wish of your friends,” writes Professor 


Boas, “‘to bear testimony to the power and 
gentle charm of your personality that have 
leader.”” And further, “By 
fostering public interest in 
by organizing the work of soc! 
eties and institutions, and by your 
contributions to knowledge, you have liber 
ally contributed the 
cientifie activity our 


essays are, 


made you 
creating 
sclernce, 


our 
and 


own 
development of 


The 


eminent 


to 
in coubtry.”’ 
without an exception 
ly scholarly, and the majority of them are 


of so specialized a character that none but 


a trained anthropologist could intelligent 
ly read them Among the contributions 
possessing an interest for the general read 


er are: The Fish in Ancient Peruvian 
Art, Notes on Religious Ceremonials of 
the Navaho, Primitive Industries as a 


Normal College Course, and A Visit to 
German 
contains 


Putnam 


he Solomon Islands The vo 


of 


and a bibliography of 


ume a striking photogravure 


Professor 


his scientific writings. His remarkable 
achievements in the realm of science may 
be instanced by the fact that twenty-five 
pages are required for the mere enumera- 
ition of the titles of his work which 
over a period of fifty-four yea from 
855 till 1909. In addition to it jentifi 
value the volume posses a charm in its 
external details 

Carl Svante N. Hallberg, professor of 
harmacy of the University of Illinois and 
a member of the commission tor ! sion 
ff the national formulary, 1886, 1s and 
1906, died at his home in Chicago last Sat- 
irday, aged fifty-four. In 1855 he organ- 
ized the National] Institute of Pharmacol- 
ey. 

The death is reported from Bs 

Ernest von Leyden at the a f ven 


eight. Having served as a surgeon in th 
Franco-Prussian war, he was later offered 
the ehair of pathology and therapeutics at 


Koniksberg, from which he went to 


University of Berlin, being for twelve year 
the head of the chief edical clinke He 
wrote a number of important works, includ 
ng: “Klinik der Riickenrmar krankheiten 
ind “Die graue Degeneration der hinters 


Riickenmarksstring: 


Professor Thiele, whose death occurred 
ibout a month ago, was director of Ut 
Copenhagen Observatory from 1875 to 190 
Devoting himself chiefly to astronomy, he 
calculated the orbits of several planet 
nvestigated the conditions of double star 
and wrote one book—in English—on the 
Theory of Observations.’ At the time 


his death he was seventy-two years of ag 


Drama. 


inathema. By Leonid Andreyev. New 
York: The Maemillan Co. $1.25 net 
Herman Bernstein has written an 
English version of “Anathema,” the 


tragedy in seven scenes by the Russian 
dramatist Leonid Andreyev, which has 
attracted considerable attention in Eu- 
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its passionate spirit of revolt. 
The translation neither smooth nor 
idiomatic, but bears internal evidence 
of strict fidelity and sufficiently proves 
the imaginative power of an impressive, 
gloomy, and unprofitable work. For ac- 
tual theatrical representation it is un- 
fitted by its great length, its subject, its 
unmanageable details, its unmitigated 
bitterness, and its indefinite conclusion; 
but it will provide a strong if not alto- 
gether wholesome fascination for many 

in illustrations borrowed 
Biblical personages and incidents, 
its cynical presentment of the great 
problems of faith, life, and eternity, and 
its vivid pictures of conditions in south- 


Russ 


rope by 


is 


reader its 


from 


eTn la 
Anathema is the Devil, a curious com- 
pound of the Miltonic Satan, the tempt- 
lob, and some serio-comic fiend of 


In the 


val lege 
of bold striking imagination 
he approaches the Gates of Eternity 
the Guardian to 
of the hidden mysteries, 
however dimly, the way in 
which the Devil and men alike are grop- 
darkne No sign being vouch- 
Anathema that the earth 
the abode of death, that 
throne of the Prince of Dark- 
and that he will make man him- 
expounder of his fate 


nd prologue—a 


and 
call grant 


and upon 


but a £limpse 
to illumine 
ing in 
safed, cries 
become 


th 


drama how Ana- 
the guise of a lawyer, seeks 
pious old David 
dying of in a Russian 
town, but righteous in word and deed 

and bestows upon him a fortune of 
David, unspoiled and un- 
tempted, insists upon distributing all 
to the poor, whereupon Anathema sum- 
mons all the outcasts of the earth, who 
speedily strip David of his last kopek 
ind then stone him to death, because he 
cannot feed and clothe them by miracle. 
The perplexities of David in his desire 
to do his whole duty to his fellow-man, 
for guid- 
pa- 


proper shows 
in 
Jew, 


misery 


ut a 
low ly 


nillions. 


appeals to Heaven 
and help, his 
his unwavering faith in the face 
cruelty, 
of Ana- 
extraordi 


his vain 


anes anguish, his 
fience, 
injustice and 
cunning 


with 


the ssest 
d the 
hema, 
ar ins into 
of pathetie detail 
Then Anathema, once more, 


ol gro 
remorseless 
are set forth 


human nature, mas 


and rare descrip 


ight 


power 
in an epilogue, approaches the Eternal 
the Guardian to 
the embodiment of 
and did not 
life and death manifest the pow- 
of and indires 
by provoking strife 
The Guardian replies 
David has attained iImmor 
he will live forever in the 
ithleseness of fire-——whatever that 
means—but that the secret of goodness 
life will be tmpenetrable to Ana- 
thema forever. Anathema replies with 
blasphemous deflance. 7 


challeng: 
David 


ites and 
vhether 
et love 


ert self-sacrifice 


love, tly cause 
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As a manifestation of intellectual re- 
volt against social and religious condi- 
tions in southern Russia, and a cry 
of despair, the piece has great signifi- 
cance and is indisputably a work of 
positive but undisciplined genius. As 
an illustration of the folly of indiscrim- 
inate charity—whether intentionally or 
not—it is economically and socially 
sound. Its spiritual drift, if it has 
any, is too vague to be worth discus- 
sion. Anathema, apparently meant to 
be the symbol of the nrost advanced 
skepticism, is simply a professed agnos- 
tic, who cringes before the authority he 
denies. The play has fatal artistic de- 
fects. It lacks consistency and the cour- 
age of corviction. 


Bjérnson’s comedy, “A Lesson in Mar- 
riage; or the Newlyweds,” translated by 
Grace Isabel Colbron, will be brought out 
next month by Brandu’s Publishing Co. 
This will be the first English version of the 
play. 

John Galsworthy’s four-act tragedy “Jus- 
tice.” which has just been published (Scrib- 
rers), is certainly well worthy of the dig- 
of print. Drab the story, and 
are the characters, it is a work 
reader from first to last As 
a specific instance of the substantial wrong 
that may be done by enforcing the strict 
letter of the British criminal law, without 
reference to extenuating circumstances, it is 


nity as is 
unlovely as 


that grips the 


a most impressive, if terribly gloomy, dra- 
ma, but as an arraignment of the courts. or 


Leiter— lthe law, it is neither logical nor conclusive. 


Actually, in spite of its realistic form and 
manner, it is a bit of sentimental special 
pleading in which the rights of the innocent 
are forgotten in the woes of the guilty. Mr. 
Galsworthy has a weak case, but has han- 
dled it with so much skill and power that 
he sometimes almost succeeds in making it 
appear a strong one. 

The 
Appearances 
has just been 
Theatre, may 


American comedy, 
” by Butier Davenport, which 
produced in the Comedy 
may not prove a popular 
success, but it merits which 
deserve a special word of recognition. In 
first genuine comedy, a 
of contemporary life and manners, 
veracious, humorous, and wholesome, 
which never degenerates into the extrav- 
agance of melodrama or the absurdity of 
broad farce. If, in its attempted portrayal 


new 


or 
has intrinsic 


the place it is a 
study 


sane, 


“Keeping Up) 


, deus Mortimore; 


gredients of social pretence is as effective 
as it is abominally true. Undoubtedly the 
play is compounded of old materials, im- 
perfectly patched together, but its struc- 
'tural defects, which are obviously those of 
inexperience, are inconsiderable in com- 
parison with its entertaining and instruc- 
tive truthfulness. 


The appearance of Edward Terry and his 
wife, Julia Neilson, in “The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel,” in the Knickerbocker Theatre, is a 
cheerful incident in the theatrical season. 
It is a romantic drama, adapted from a 
novel of the Baroness Orczy, by the author 
herself and Montague Barstow, and deals 
with the adventures of a dare-devil Eng- 
lishman and his in rescuing a 
number of aristocrats from the clutches of 
the French Terror. Into the details of the 
play it is not necessary to go. It is not a 
particularly good specimen of its kind, be- 
ing somewhat clumsy in construction, while 
the continuity of the action, of vital import- 
ance in all pieces of this sort, is often 
broken. But it is, on the a good 
stirring entertainment, not without merit as 
a work of imagination, and absolutely free 
from all taint of unwholesomeness. In re- 
spect of interest it is at least equal to most 
of our modern emotional dramas, while it is 
superior to the majority of them as it leaves 
no bad flavor behind it. Fred Terry, 
never an ideal romantic actor in his earlier 
days, now plays a character part with nota- 
ble address, variety, humor, and spirit. His 
portrayal of a man of daring who, for 
purposes of disguise, assumes the airs of 
sluggardly, cynical indifference, is clev- 
er. Miss Neilson not appear 
to have grown much artistically, although 
she retains her power of emotional expres- 
sion, and her superb personal beauty. The 
play, which was admirably mounted and 
efficiently acted—though some of the reput- 
ed Frenchmen showed an amazing unfamil- 
larity with their own language—was re- 
ceived with great cordiality. 


associates 


whole, 


does 


The third production of the New Theatre 
this season will be “The Thunderbolt” of 
Sir A. W. Pinero, of which a full account 
was given in this journal when the piece 
was first presented in London at the Hay- 
market Theatre. Here Albert Bruning will 
be Stephen Mortimore; A. E. Anson, Thad- 
Miss Thais Lawton, the 
|wife of Thaddeus; Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
Colonel Ponting; Miss Olive Oliver, the wife 
|of Colonel Ponting; Miss Olive Wyndham, 
Helen Thornhill; Frank Gillmore, the Rev. 
George Trist; Ben Johnson, the solicitor 


of an ideal wife and mother, loyal, tender, yajjance, and E. M. Holland, the solicitor 


patient, and self-sacrificing, it comes per- 
jlous'y near the edge of sentimentality and 
overlooking the social and 
result from an ex- 
it does present a fine 
type of noble womanhood, 
practical and practicable illustra- 
the efficiency of the golden rule, 
without any preaching, a sal- 


theatricalism 
moral chaos that might 


ssive liberality 


i 
ind possible 
by 


of 


drives home 


and, 
tion 
utary lesson applicable to every-day 
The that the 
does not detract from its value in the 
The treatment of it, if it be some- 
rude from the purely technical point 
is and direct. The 
chara: ters singularly real 
the of the ingratt- 
folly, cruelty, and contemptible mean- 
the inevitable in- 


rience fact theme is 


least 
what 


of view, at least fresh 


introduced are 


and satirical exposure 


tude, 


ness that are almost 


| Elkin. Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh will 
| appear as the wife of James Mortimore, and 
Mrs. Sol Smith as the wife of Stephen Mor- 
timore, 


Robert Mantell has added “The O'Flynn” 


| te his repertory, and will appear in due 


| course as the Irish hero of Justin H. Me- 
|Carthy’s romantic drama, the part created 
| by Sir Herbert Tree in London, Mr. Man- 


expe- 
me tell has no idea, of course, of abandoning his 


| Shakespearean impersonations. His O'Flynn 
| is an addition, not a substitute. 

| Hubert Henry 
| Single Man,” which 
London next month, is a four-act 
It deals with English country life and is 
said to have a particularly strong love in- 


terest. 


new “A 
be produced in 
comedy. 


Davies's play, 


will 
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The members of the Incorporated Stage he considered the best twenty Mozart 
Society of London have selected for their | pieces for piano; and Xaver Scharwenka 
first production this season John Masefield’s | did the same service for Haydn and 
play, “Pompey the Great,” already known schymann. Thirty Mendelssohn pieces 
in its published form to the reading public. ‘are edited by Percy Goetschius; Otto 

Both Mr, Asquith, prime minister of Eng- Singer arranged selections from Wag- 
land, and Mr. Balfour, the leader of the ner’s operas; while Isidor Philipp and 
opposition, attended the opening of Gertrude yy Esposito contribute anthologies of 
Kingston's “The Little Theatre,” in London, | prench and Italian music for the same 
the other evening. The attraction was an. instrument. The editors were in each 

the “Lysistrata” of | 5 
Eagitah efaptation of the ‘Lysistrata Of | 00 chosen net only for their eminence, 


Aristophanes, in which a good many liber- | 
aan no been taken with the text, in the DUt for their enthusiastic devotion to 


way of modifications, additions, and elisions. the composers assigned to them. 
The audience, which was of a very special To Bertha Feiring Tapper fell the 
character, appeared to be entertained, but agreeable task of selecting from Grieg’s 
there was not much in the entertainment pianoforte works pieces to fill two vol- 
for the ordinary unclassical theatre-goer. ‘umes. One, devoted to his concerto and 

Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton, after a Others of his larger compositions, ap- 
succession of triumphs in Australia, are | peared a year or so ago, and to this is 
back in London, as already announced, and now added a second, containing some of 
playing in “Count Hannibal” at the New hig lyrical pieces and other short com- 
Theatre. They expect the piece to run to positions. It is to be regretted that she 


the end of the year, but contemplate a | 
series of special Thursday matinées. These | 
are to be devoted mainly to Shakespearean | 
revivals, among the pieces selected being | 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” “Othello,” “As— 
You Like It,” “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,” and “The Merchant of Venice.” With 
these may possibly be bracketed Rudolf | 
Besier’s poetical play, “The Virgin God- | 
dess.” In Australia the part of Mistress 
Quickly in “The Merry Wives” was played 
with such emphatic success by Miss Bessie 
Major that Mr. Asche persuaded that actress 
to return to England with him in order to 
reappear in the character. In January the 
probabilities are that Mr. Asche will visit 
the United States. This is to be followed by 
a return trip to Australia, where he will 
play for forty-eight weeks. 


Music. 


Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions 
of Edvard Grieg. Edited by Bertha 
Feiring Tapper. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co. $1.50. 


From the Southland, 
by H. T. Burleigh. 
liam Maxwell Co. 


Piano sketches 
New York: Wil- 
$1. 


Negro Minstrel Melodies. 
T,Burleigh. New York: 
er. 50 cents. 


The Musicians’ Library of the Oliver 
Ditson Co. is one of the most praise- 
worthy exhibits of the American pub- 
lishing business. The fifty-five volumes 
so far issued comprise most of the best 
songs and pianoforte pieces in existence, 
beautifully printed, and _ intelligently 
edited by authorities. Among the vol- 
umes of piano music there are three 
containing selections from Liszt’s pieces, 
edited by August Spanuth; two of 
Bach's, edited by Ebenezer Prout, and 
two of Chopin's, edited by James Hune- 
ker. Two of the greatest living pian- 
ists, Joseffy and D’Albert, prepared the 
Brahms and Beethoven volumes; the. 
late Carl Reinecke, chief of Mozart spe- 
cialists, chose and commented on what 


Edited by H. 
G. Schirm- 


'herd’s Boy” 


included in her collection so many of 
the earliest compositions, written be- 
fore Grieg’s genius had begun to mani- 
fest its original traits. Thus, of the 
first fourteen numbers, only four are 
really Griegish: No. 3 of the “Tone 
Pictures,” “The Watchman’s Song,” and 
“Album Leaf” of opus 1, and the “AI- 
bum Leaf” of opus 28. For the other 


‘ten it would have been infinitely better 


to substitute “In My Native Country” 
of opus 43; “Valse Impromptu,” “Album 
Leaf,” and “Melodie” of opus 47; “Shep- 
and “Norwegian Peasant 
March” of opus 54; “Sylphe” and “Grati- 
tude of opus 62; “Peasant’s Song” of 
opus 65, and “Peace of the Woods” of 
opus 71. It surely cannot be that these 


‘delightful pieces were omitted because 


of the bold, novel, and unique disson- 
ances which characterize most of them. 
In these days of the Debussyan cult 
most Learers would find them almost or- 
thodox and “classical.” 

For these gems the amateur will have 
to be referred, now as before, to the 
volume of sixty-six lyric pieces pub- 
lished by Peters. By way of atoning for 
their omission, Mrs. Tapper has in 
cluded in her volume Grieg’s own ar- 
rangements of some of his favorite 
songs, and of three numbers of the 
“Peer Gynt” score, besides some miscel- 
laneous works for piano. An introduc- 
tory essay of seven pages by Samuel 
Swift is devoted chiefly to comments on 
the pieces here presented, sympathetic 
and adequate for the most part, although 
in the case of the pathetic “Cradle 
Song” (op. 41) something surely should 


have been said about the text to guide 


the pianist to a correct interpretation, 
the name alone, without the text, being 
cruelly misleading, for the babe in the 
cradle is dead. 

Grieg’s pieces are the best written 
for planoforte since Chopin and Liszt, 
unless we agree with those—and there 
are good judges among them—who place 
those of Edward MacDowell a notch 
higher. This foremost of American com- 


posers was deeply influenced oy Grieg, 
and in turn he has exerted a surpris- 
ingly wide influence on the younger 
composers of our country, which would 
be better understood if their pleces were 
more frequently played in public. One 
of these younger men is the negro bar- 
itone, Harry T. Burleigh. His declara- 
tion that his six piano sketches, “From 
the Southland,” were suggested by Mac- 
Dowell’s “Woodland Sketches” is borne 
out by internal evidence. They are all 
interesting, and bear witness to the fact 
that he profited by his opportunity to 
learn how to compose, under Dr. 
Dvorak, at the National Conservatory 
in this city. When this great Bohe- 
mian was studying negro and plantation 
music with a view to reproducing its 
moods in his “New World” symphony, 
Mr. Burleigh gave him the benefit of 
his thorough knowledge of the subject. 
Actual melodies from the old planta- 
tion songs are introduced in three of his 
own “sketches” (Nos. 2, 5, 6), and in all 
of them there is a successful attempt 
at local coloring. They are the most 
musicianly pieces ever composed by an 
American of his race. 

That the Schirmer Company should 
have chosen Mr. Burleigh as editor of 
their collection of Negro Minstrel Mel- 
odies was almost inevitable. As a mat- 
ter of course he shows a predilection 
for the songs of Stephen Foster, who is 
responsible for nine of the twenty-five 
in the volume. In the entertaining 
preface W. J. Henderson declares that 
Foster’s melodies are not folksongs; but 
why not? Is it the peasants alone who 
can create folk music? To be sure, in 
the case of most European folksongs, 
the creator's name is not known; but 
that is a distinction without a differ- 
ence, so far as the style and quality of 
the music are concerned. These songs of 
Foster's will live forever, while the ne- 
ero minstrelsy, which first gave them 
vogue, and which made many think 
they were real negro songs, has virtual- 
ly ‘passed away. The modern min- 
strel moves in a higher sphere. 


Liszt centenary festivals will be in order 
next year. Berlin will lead with one in 
which Busoni will take part. 


Fritz Kreisler will play the new violin 


concerto of Elgar, not only at the first of 
the season’s Philharmonic concerts, but al- 
so at the second, and once again in the 
rew yoar with the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, The programmes of this orchestra 
will include an American composition, “The 
Mystic Trumpeter,” by Frederick 8. Con- 
verse. Regarding the Elgar concerto, 4 
writer in the London Telegraph, who heard 
it privately, makes the following remarks: 

I believe that Elgar has succeeded in a 
very high degree in revivifying the once 
moribund concerto form, and I believe that 
that will be the universal verdict on No- 
vember 10. The music is thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the composer of the first sym- 
phony; it is permeated with his individual- 
ity, and, indeed, it reflects now and then, 
if only idlomatically, the spirit of the sym- 
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AUSTRALIAN PAINTING. 


Syoney, October 5. 


if it be the case that the art of paint- 
ing has developed along the same lines 
is Sclence, and risen, step by step, from 
the delineation of the tnorganic to the 
and thence to the psychical and 
social, then we must say that Aus- 
painting is still on the lower 
of the ladder. Almost exactly 
two-thirds of the oils and nine-tenths of 
water-colors in this year’s exhibi- 


organic, 
tne 
tralian 


rungs 


| 


; more 
jand the Bush trees. 


lier and Von Guérard are said to have 
no atmosphere—at least, the luminous 
Australian atmosphere is conspicuously 
absent. The trees, the mountains, the 
plains, even the skies, are painted heavy 
and dark, which they seldom are. 
Bush is “stern and funereal,” as it was 


to the first novelists and the first poets | 
and Charles Harpur, 


—Marcus Clarke 
whereas, in literal truth it is commonly 
flooded with sunshine. Homesick ex- 
iles, they had missed its characteristic 
note. 
Corot, mediated 
greater veracity. 
with poets and even with men of sci- 
his more ambitious works, his 
were the least true to their ob- 
jects, while his less considered water- 
colors more truly depicted 
scapes he really saw. His Bush in oils 
was Swiss or French; in waters, it was 
genuinely Australian. 

Landscapes and seascapes crowd the 
annual exhibition. Mr. Salvana has de- 
serted the shy and secret places of the 
Blue Mountains, which he alone knew, 
or at least painted, for the more garish 
aspects of the plains. That is an Aus- 
tralian river, almost arrested in 
course by drought, slender enough now, 
but its height in flood is shown by the 
bared depths of its reddish sides. 
yellows of the difficult foliage, the pale 
green of the banks, the lovely pale blue 
of the stream, show the same high key 
of light and color that is the character- 


the transition 


ence, 
oils, 


istic note of Australian landscape. It is | 


again mainly a striking series of effects 


of light that we observe in Evening in| 
Few finer or richer scenes | 


Rose Bay. 
are to be found than in this portion of 
far-famed Sydney Harbor, but here na- 
ture and art are inseparably joined to 


form a prospect of striking beauty. The} 
evening sun shines through the whole, | 


stream and its 
the distant hills 


the near 
banks, 


lighting up 
remote 


'some crudeness of coloring and a lack of 


‘perfect harmony, but we feel that paint-. 


tlon of the Royal Art Society consist of | 


in those where the 
trees, shrubs, grass- 
flowers—form the most 
of the picture, it is 
till the action of inorganic agents on 
that is the real theme. The ef- 
fects of light In particular are the main 
concern of many of the artists. They 
may well be. Hardly Greece (and who 


Even 
organic elements 

and wild 
conspicuous part 


landscapes. 


these 


that has voyaged in the Ionian Sea is | 
likely to forget how the splendor of the) 


sunset or the brilllancy of moon and 
stars Is there heightened by the limpid 
air?) surpasses Australia in this. 
\ustralian painters have been slow to 
their chief asset. 
painters knew nothing of it. 


realize 


These, it 


The earlier | 
mart in the world. 


ing in Australia is travelling from the 
scenes of wild nature where it has 
hitherto luxuriated to urban scenes that 
put the powers of the artist to their 
severest test. 

Return we to our sheep, with Gil Blas, 
or at least to pictures that represent the 
Type of a Coming Nation and a Land of 
Cattle and Sheep. Neither sheep nor 
cattle are there, it is true, in the pic- 
ture so named. Only a grizzled bush- 
man, standing beside his horse and dog, 
and gazing at the vast expanse of sun- 
browned herbage. There is little in the 
picture, it may seem, and Darwin, sev- 
enty years ago, found little in the scene. 
Yet on those brown pastures are reared 
115 million sheep, and out of them it 
comes that Sydney is the greatest wool 
The painting (by 


The | 


The Swiss Buvelot, a disciple of | 
to a) 
As so often happens | 


the land-| 


its | 


The | 


Perhaps there are) 
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a young artist) is remarkable for its 
|lightness of touch and bright coloring. 
The president solves a problem that 
practitioners pronounced insoluble. One 
of our more famous artists has said that 
a Northern tree, like the willow, can- 
not be introduced into an Australian 
landscape without disturbing its har- 
mony. Mr. Lister’s best water-color is 
a fine study of a willow tree, overhang- 
ing a creek. It stands out in relief, as- 
suredly, but not over-boldly; it is not 
jassertive, but pathetic; it is not crude 
or out of tone, but tender and har- 
monious. And yet it is a true delinea- 
tion of an Australian pastoral scene. 
Not only is the land not quite the 
‘same as in other countries; the sea, too, 
or rather the ocean, which laves the 
|stones of most Australian cities, has a 
/movement and a complexion of its own. 
It would be hard to render in a canvas 
\of moderate dimensions “the long wash 
‘of Australasian seas,” but Julian Ash- 
ton (a rebel who does not exhibit with 
the Royal Art Society) has caught the 
swell and the hues of the Pacific, and 
others of the clan (for there are several 
Ashtons) have shown that in their sea- 
scapes they find their truest expression. 
‘In a dozen pictures by Will Ashton, al- 
most all of them seascapes, the char- 
acteristic Australian color scheme is 
worked out. One of them shows a 
jstretch of green-blue sea breaking on 
the rocks of the shore, and the break- 
ers are dazzlingly lighted up; we are 
reminded of Hook, but if there is less 
strength in the yet virile South Aus- 
tralian artist, there is greater bright- 
|ness than in the seas the academician 
painted so robustly. Perhaps, too, there 
is something specially Australian in a 
large and massive painting (by A. J. 
Burgess) of the moon breaking through 
clouds and pouring on the sea “a beaute- 
ous calm of beams.” It is a sombre 
theme, but the deep blue of the limit- 
less expanse of ocean is typical. Alone 
among the seascapes, though these are 
numerous and often admirable, this im- 
pressive canvas seems to embody an 
idea. Are we fanciful in imagining that 
ithe flood of silvery light breaking on 
the billows of the sleeping sea under its 
dark cloudy sky represents some such 
jidea as Greek mythology embodied in 
‘the myth of Zeus pouring a wealth of 
golden sunbeams into the lap of Danaé? 
/It was in the sea that life began, and 
|it may have been begotten of the con- 
|tact of light with water. 
| As is to be expected in a young coun- 
try, where art must pass through the 
same stages as it traversed in older 
countries, the annual Australian exhi- 
bitions are still weak in genre paint- 
ing and portrait. The specimens of these 
on the walls are few, and they are not 
always good. The really successful de. 
lineations of typical physiognomies, as 
‘in the procession of human Derelicts 
ithe defeated in life’s battle—are the 
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work of a Neapolitan, an adopted mem- 
ber of the Sydney artist community, 
Signor Dattilo Rubbo. 

Nevertheless, genre painting has been 
successfully achieved by some of the 
more eminent Australian painters. The 
genre pictures of Tom Roberts are un- 
derstood to be his most characteristic 
work, and they render various aspects 
of Bush life with truth and energy. He 
is still largely inorganic, or, if animal 
and human, at best muscular, as when 
he depicts the effects of heat on a dusty 
road, the rush of a flock of thirsty sheep 
to a water hole, or the strenuous ac- 
tivity of sheep-shearing. Fred McCub- 
bin has delineated, with a pathos that 
reminds us of Millet, the hard struggles 
of the pioneer with Nature. 

If, by such interpretations of Bush 
life and such revealings of Australian 
landscape, Australian artists have not 
established a new school of painting, as 
they once claimed, or even laid its 
foundations, as is now asserted, they 





have at least set up a happy variant on | 


English landscape and genre painting. 
The great legislator of English painting, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, laid an authorita- 
tive ban on blues, yellows, and yellowy 
reds or whites. Wilkie commended 
Raeburn for abandoning his Prussian 
blues and Neapolitan yellows. The 
Australian schoo] inherits the French 
color scheme, its reds generally except- 
ed. Yellow and blue are dominant col- 
ors in its pictures, because they are 
dominant colors in the scenes that it 
paints. The rich and sombre coloring 
still to be seen in some of the older 
Australian pictures stamps them as 
more English than Australian. J. C. 

Messrs. MacLehose promise “The Roman 
Wall from the Clyde to the Forth,” by Dr 
George MacDonald. 

A book on the French line engravings of 
the late eighteenth century, by Basil Dight- 
on and H. W. Lawrence, containing eighty- 
two plates, will be published about a fort- 
night hence by Lawrence 8. Jellicoe in 
an edition limited to a thousand copies. 

Interesting articles in the Rassegna 
d@’Arte Umbra for August are an “Unknown 
Painting by Perugino,” being a small half- 
length version of the Madonna, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London; ‘“‘Notices of the 
Beginnings of Perugian Art,’ with new 
documents of thirteenth century date, anda 
“Study of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo,” fixing 
the year of his death, which was unas- 
certained, as 1522. Among the plates that 
which depicts the new Perugino, formerly 
in the Sedelmeyer collection, is natural- 
ly most important. 


“The English Home” (Scribners), ty 
Banister F. Fletcher and H. Phillips 
Fletcher, is one of the rapidly growing 


class which concerns itself with the mod- 
ern country house of moderate cost. It 
ccentains a complete and concise description 
of contemporary English methods of plan- 
ning, construction, heating, ventilating, and 
drainage—few of which are in advance of 
current American practice. The latter half 
consists of numerous reproductions of pho- 


‘opening of Thursday’s market. 
‘greeted on the Stock Exchange, not by a 


_ T 


tegraphs and drawings of recent work by 
the authors’ firm and by others of the best 
known English architects whe specialize 
in domestic building. The plans are well 
chosen and less intricate than the eommon 
run; but the more interesting of them have 
already been fully described and illustrated 


he Nation. 


in the architectural journals and else- 
where. 

Francis Bond's ‘Misericords’’ Henry 
Frowde) is the first of four volumes to be 
devoted to the Woodcarvings in English 
Churches. The misericord, it may be re- 


called, was a merciful projection from the 
upturned choir seat against which ancient 
and infirm officiants who forbiddex 
to sit during service, might yet lean. These 
ledges are carved in the most playful spir- 
it; the subjects include the of 
the Bestiary, sacred and profane legends 
domestic scenes, parodies and -in 
short, something like a the 
themes that captured plain artisans during 


were 


monsters 


satires 


repe rtory of 


the Miadle Ages. Mr. Bond has made his 
text with his customary scholarship and 


charm, illustrating the carvings freely from 
contemporary literature and church teach- 
ing. There are scores of cuts clear enough 


almost to reconcile one to the halftone pro- 
cess. Not merely for artists and decora 
tors, but for all students of mediaeval 


art and culture, this collection valu- 


able resource. 


A monument is to be erected at Zutpher 


by the Dutch and the English in memory 
of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Frescoes of the late fifteenth century 
and belonging to the school of Mantegna 


have been discovered in the Church of Pieve 


di Coriano, near Mantua Buffalmacco’s 
frescoes have also come to light in Flor 
ence. A diseussion of the latter will be 
found in the Cicerone. 
iD ‘ 44> 

mance. 
BANK OF ENGLAND AND WALL 

STREET. 


On Thursday of last week, there were 
two interesting occurrences in the finan- 
cial markets. The Bank of England ad- 
vanced its official discount rate to 5 per 
cent.—a step which money markets, the 
world over, at once interpreted as a 
sign of stringency. News of the Bank’s 
action reached Wall Street before the 
It was 


fall in prices such as usually follows 


‘unfavorable news, but by a violent ad- 


advanc- 
before, 
These 


vance: Steel common shares 
ing 2% points from the day 
Union Pacific 3, and Reading 2%. 


stocks had been the focus of an excited 


speculation which had already pushed 
up their prices 5 to 10 points in the two 
preceding weeks, and Thursday's ad- 
vance was continued during the next 
two days. 

A 5 per cent. rate at the Bank of Eng- 
land is very high. During the past thir- 
ty years it has been exceeded in the 
third week of October only once—in 1906, 
when the strain on the whole world’s 


401 
capital reserve had reached the breab 
ing-point. It has been equalled at this 
date in only three other years in the 
two past decades, and those were inte: 
esting occasions—1909, when the Bank of 
England, as the whole financial wor!d is 
now aware, was putting a quietus o: 
New York’s rash speculation in the 
Steel shares; 1899, when the Boer 
had j st begun and South Africa's cok 
fields were blockaded, and 1890, 
weeks before the 


War 


bar: 
Baring crisis 
broke on the London market. 

The Bank of England's actual jos 
tion, at the time of its statement of last 
Thursday, was peculiar. Its gold ho 
ings were lower than at the correspond 
ing date in any vear but one of the ds 
cade past, that one year being 1906: or 
the other hand, Thursday's 
of reserve to liability was well 
that of the corresponding week in 19% 
or 1905, or 1903 1902 1900 But 
the question of real importance is the 


two 


percentage 


ali Ve 


oO! or 


rapidity of the outflow of gold in the 
past eight weeks. This, in round fig- 
ures, Is the amount by which the Bank s 
stock of gold has been reduced in « 
of the past half-dozen years, between 
September 1 and October 20: 
Loss Loess 

1910 £ 8,000,000 1907 £ 3.400 (4 
19eu 7,200,000 1906 & LO0 04 
1908 1,700,000 1905 4.2 

These comparisons make it pis 
enough that the Bank's immediate ju 
pose, in fixing a higher London rate f« 


money, was to protect its own gold r¢ 
serve against this swift depletio: 
Since the gold which the Bank has lat« 
lv lost has gone in the main to Ind 
and Egypt, it should seem that the 5 | 
cent. rate was not aimed at Wall St: 
speculation, and at Wall Street borrow- 
ers, in the same degree as was the 5 
per cent. rate of a year ago last wee} 


But what the 
to have had in mind is something which 
concerns the American market as we!l 
as London. Taking along with one ar 


bank directors do appear 


other the very recent uncertainties of 
London's financial situation, the grave 
public warning addressed to the in- 
ternational markets, three weeks ago, 


by the president of the Bank of Ge 
many, and this week's procedure by the 
Bank of England, can 
say that the world-wide money market 
is in a comfortable position. 


no one possil 


Its position, six or eight monthe agc 
we now know to have been extremely 
bad. But it had been hoped that the 


Stock Exchange liquidation, here and 

Europe, with the simultaneous slacken 
ing of trade activity and the pause in 
creation of new securities, had effective 
ly mended matters. The most that can 
now be said, in the light of the recent 
events in Europe's markets, is that equi- 
librium has not yet been restored. We 
are still in a period when demand on 
capital, to sustain the structure of hig} 
priced commodity markets, expanded 
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trade, and public and private extrava- 
gance, seems to be out of proportion to 
the accumulation of new wealth. As an 
economic problem, this is exceedingly 
obscure. It at least suggests to thought- 
ful men, however, the question whether 
the state of things is not partly a sequel 
tu the absence of any genuine readjust- 
ment of prices in the broader senge, 
since the break-down of 1907 


But vapid ad- 
vance on the New York Stock Exchange, 
in response to this not altogether pleas- 
ant news? Perhaps the simplest way to 
characterize the episode is to say that 
the thing happened which 
ought, in the sane and natural order of 
things, to have called a halt in the spec- 
ulation of the week, Wall Street to a 
predicted that prices would be 
jacked up faster than ever. The predic- 
tion correct, and it was based on 
implicit recognition of the fact that the 
of the speculation had no 
regard for actual things. That feeling 
was not inspired by belief, such as Wall 
Street to entertain nine or ten 
years ago, that the Stock Exchange 
movement had so intrinsically power- 
ful a basis that nothing whatever could 
shake it. On the contrary, the Wall 
Street judgment on last week's affair 
was altogether cynical; it probably went 
in the way of describing the 
whole speculation as a hollow pretence. 
The seemed to be that 
some one with access to great stores of 
and with entire indifference to 
but a gambling chance, was 
playing again the familiar game of 1905, 
and of October, 1909. 
judgment may have been unfair. 
Wall Street which in 1905 had 
een two or three stocks, controlled by 
powerful capitalists, put up ten points 
so on news of a deficit in New York 
which had witnessed the 
in the face of a crit- 
ical strain on capital in 1906, and which 
had watched, a year ago this week, the 
ss then described as “snapping the 
fingers the Bank of Eng- 
could not be wholly blamed for 


what of Thursday's 


when one 


man 
wa 


conductors 


used 


far 


too 
presumption 


credit 
anything 
and of 1906 
This 


tut a 


or 
bank reserves; 


same achievement 


proc 
market's at 
land” 
cynicism. 

the interesting of 
Thursday's episode was its evidence of 
progressive development in the indiffer- 
of to the realities. 
A year ago, when the Bank of England 
raised the bars of a 5 per cent. discount 
rate, there was at least an outcry from 
the leaders of the Wall Street specula- 
The Bank of England was a finan- 
cial power, but It had done a senseless 
Its directors were hysterical; 
they were dreamers; they were trades- 
in their interfer- 
ence was impertinent. When the same 
barrier was raised by the Bank last 
Thursday, nothing of the sort was heard. 
The action of Lombard Street was sim- 
ply ignored. Like the Senator from 
Ohio in the celebrated free-coinage de 


Not least espect 


ence speculators 


tion 
thing 
men; 


any 


case, 


The Nation. 


bate of 1878, the conductors of the Wall 
Street demonstration might have retort- 
ed, “What have we got to do with 
‘abroad’?” Theirs was a New Finance, 
which was as much a law to itself in 
the money market as any one else's 
New Nationalism could be in politics. 

Either from a financial or an historical 
point of view, the thing is interesting. 
It is certainly not less so, from the fact 
that in every one of these clashes of 
opinion with the speculative powers of 
Wall Street, the sequel has proved the 
Bank of England to be right. When the 
bank rate rose to 6 per cent. in the face 
of the autumn “Union Pacific boom” of 
1906, less than six months were needed 
to show who had read the future best— 
Mr. Harriman or Threadneedle Street. 
When the rate went from 2% to 5 in the 
“Steel common boom” of October, 1909, 
the verdict of events, as between the 
foresight of the Bank and the foresight 
of the boomers, was equally swift and 
unmistakable. In the olden time, finan- 
cial markets used to learn their lessons 
and shape their policies from just such 
episodes in financial history. That, more 
than any other aspect of the matter, is 
what makes the Wall Street incident of 
last week a psychological curiosity. 
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Flying Machine. Boston: Houghton Mif- 


flin. 50 cents net. 
Trucker, T. G. Life in the Roman World of 
Nero and St. Paul. Macmillan. $2.50 net. 


Upton, G. P. Standard Musical Biographies 
Chicago: McClurg. $1.75. 

Veblen, O., and Young, J. W Projective 
Geometry. Vol. I. Boston: Ginn. $4 

Warman, E B. Suggestion, Spiritism 
Clairvoyance, Hindu Philosophy Chi 
cago: McClurg. 50 cents net 

Washburn, C. C. Pages from The Book of 
Paris. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3 net 

Watanna, O. Tama. Harper. $1.60 net. 

Weill, F. Historical French Reader, Amer 
Book Co. 40 cents. 

Wharton, E Tales of Men and Ghosts 
Scribner. $1.50. 

Whipple, G. M. Manual of Mental and 
Physical Tests. Baltimore Warwick & 
York. 

Whiting, L. Life Transfigured Boston 
Little, Brown, $1.25 net 

Whitney, H. H. Herbs and App'es. Lane 
$1 25 net 

Woolley, EF. M. The Winning Ten Apple- 
ton. $1.50. 





MR. OWEN JOHNSON’S 
Lawrenceville Stories 
The Varmint 


“It's a wonder. . And the 
joyful pathos of the last installment 
choked me all up—it was so true, and 
generally and specifically bully.”— 
Booth Tarkington. 


12mo, 396 pages. Illustrated by G 
$1.50. 





Jruger. 


The Humming Bird 


One of the most amusing baseball 
slang stories ever written. 12mo, II- 
lustrated. 60c. 


The Prodigious Hickey 


Originally published as “The Eter- 
nal Boy.” The First Lawrenceville 
Story. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 











George Sand 


SOME ASPECTS OF HER 
LIFE AND WORK 


By RENE DOUMIC 
Author of’'Studies tn French Literature, 
Transiated by Alys Hallard, 
With 19 Illustrations. $2.75 net. 


This finely sensitive exercise in creative 
eriticiem firet took the form of a series 
of lectures, delivered before the Soci#té 
dea Conférences, in Parts, during the 
course of last year. M. René Doumic, of 
the Académie Franqaiee, is peculiarly quall- 
fied to estimate the work, and to Interpret 
the life of this diverse and elusive genius, 
and hia study will be found to be full of 
subtlety and sympathetic intuition There 
are several portraits of interest, some of 
them of a 
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rare order. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, E*Yoxvon 

















